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Three Years of the Language Development 
Program (NDE A) Title VI 


HEN the National Defense Education 

Act was passed in 1958, few of the lan- 
guages spoken by more than three-fourths of 
the world’s population were being taught in the 
Nation’s schools and colleges, and methods, 
materials, and curricula were largely unsuited 
to the national needs in this modern age. 

Title VI was designed to begin to correct 
these deficiencies by strengthening modern 
foreign language instruction at all levels of 
American education, from the elementary 
school through graduate training, in both the 
commonly taught languages and many of those 
which have been rarely studied in this country. 

The Language Development Section, which 
administers this program, was divided into 
four interrelated units which correspond to the 
specifications of the Title itself: 

(1) Language and Area Centers (Part A, Sec. 
60la) for the expansion of instruction in 
higher education of the uncommonly taught 
languages and related subjects; 

(2) Modern Foreign Language Fellowships 
(Part A, Sec. 601b)—the “stipend clause’”— 
to assist qualified advanced students in their 
study of the uncommonly taught languages. 

(3) Research and Studies (Part A, Sec. 602) 
relating to both the common and uncommonly 
taught languages. 

(4) Language Institutes (Part B, Sec. 611) 
for upgrading elementary and secondary school 
teachers of modern foreign languages. 

Modern foreign languages fall into two cate- 
gories in American education: (1) the languages 
how commonly taught in our schools and col- 
leges (French, Spanish, German, Italian, and 
Russian); and (2) the uncommonly taught or 
“neglected” languages which are studied, for 
the most part, only at the level of higher educa- 
tion. Each category of languages has its own 
Particular dimensions and problems. Russian, 
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for instance, was just a few years ago practically 
non-existent in schools and only infrequently 
studied in colleges. But today many students 
at both levels are interested in studying Rus- 
sian, and enrollments are outstripping available 
effective instruction. In the Language Develop- 
ment Program it is treated as a commonly 
taught language in the schools (in view of fast- 
growing enrollments) and as a neglected lan- 
guage in higher education, where many new 
schools and college teachers of Russian, as well 
as highly trained specialists in Soviet affairs, 
must be produced. 


The Commonly Taught Languages 


By the commonly taught languages we mean 
five languages—-Spanish, French, German, 
Italian, and Russian—spoken natively by 17 
percent of the world’s population. One or 
another of these languages is now offered in 60 
percent of the Nation’s public secondary 
schools—a marked increase from pre-NDEA 
days when 56 percent of the public secondary 
schools offered no modern foreign language at 
all. By 1959, about 25,000 teachers were teach- 
ing modern foreign languages to approximately 
1.5 million secondary school students—about 
19 percent of the total secondary school popu- 
lation. This again is an improvement over the 
14.2 percent studying modern foreign languages 
in 1954 and the 16.8 percent in 1958. 

There is also the current situation in the ele- 
mentary schools where the changed public view 
on language learning is especially evident in an 
enthusiastic endorsement of what has come to 
be known as FLES (Foreign Language in the 
Elementary Schools). More than one million 
elementary school children were receiving regu- 
lar FLES instruction in 1959—a 300 percent 
increase over 1955 enrollments. The demand 
for FLES teachers is especially acute. 
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The awakened public interest in modern 
foreign languages, revealed in rising enrollments 
at all levels of education, has magnified the 
qualitative dimension of foreign language in- 
struction. We need not only more teachers, but 
better-trained teachers and more effective ma- 
terials. To meet these needs the Language In- 
stitutes under Part B of Title VI are providing a 
solid retraining program for inservice elemen- 
tary and secondary school teachers of modern 
foreign languages, and with support from the 
Research and Studies Program (Section 602) 
language teachers have initiated experiments in 
new teaching methods and are developing new, 
improved instructional materials. 

In the first three years of the NDEA, 133 
institutes have been conducted for 6,500 ele- 
mentary and secondary school teachers. An 
estimated half a million school children will 
have benefited this year directly from this 
teacher-training program. Countless others 
will be indirect beneficiaries, for an important 
by-product of the institutes is the effect they 
are having on regular language instruction at 
the sponsoring higher education institutions 
by focusing attention on the need for improving 
language teaching methods. Many college and 
university presidents are reporting that changes 
are taking place in the regular college language 
curriculum during the academic year as a result 
of the success of modern methods at the summer 
institutes. 

The institutes stress new methods and ma- 
terials which place greater emphasis on func- 
tional language, especially the spoken language, 
and teacher trainees learn of new developments 
and teaching techniques and receive rigorous 
refresher training in the skills of the languages 
they teach. 

The response from teachers and students, 
schools and parents, to this new approach to 
language teaching has been overwhelmingly 
enthusiastic. Almost universally the institute 
experience has resulted in greater self-confi- 
dence for the language teacher, greater profi- 
ciency in the language and in teaching, greater 
satisfaction in the job. In many cases it has also 
meant increased prestige and _ professional 
advancement. 

The experienced language teachers who have 
directed the institutes agree that the average 
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inservice teacher will require training in at 
least two summer institutes in order to do an 
effective job in the classroom. Therefore, a key 
phase in the program, so far very limited in 
scope, has been the provision of “second level”’ 
opportunities for carefully selected first-year 
trainees who show promise of superior attain- 
ment and leadership. Three such institutes were 
arranged in the second year of the program, and | 
this coming summer there will be four. 

The research authority in Section 602 has 
made possible a variety of critical supporting 
activities in the effort to strengthen instruction 
in the commonly taught languages. It not only 
undergirds the teacher-training program of the 
institutes by providing new materials, but it is 
reaching out into the almost untouched field of 
basic research in language teaching to explore 
the language learning process so that even more 
effective teaching methods may be developed. 

For the first time, as a result of this program, 
there will be available batteries of validated 
tests to measure seven different teacher compe- 
tencies in French, Spanish, German, Italian, and 
Russian, enabling the language-teaching pro- 
fession to set and maintain its standards and t 
measure language-learning achievements. A| 
new and badly needed manual on applied lin: | 
guistics was developed for use in the institutes, | 
and complete audio-lingual courses are in proc: 
ess of development for secondary schoo. 
French, Spanish, German, Italian, and Russian 
A series of films is being prepared which wi 
carefully demonstrate the day-to-day use 0 
new methods and materials in the classrooms 
Carefully controlled experiments are under wa} 
to show the relative value of various types © 
language laboratory equipment. And ten Mic 
west colleges are engaged in coordinated curric 
ulum experimentation with the objective of im: 
proving undergraduate instruction in moder 
languages. 

By these and other means, the researc 
authority is being used to meet the immediat! 
needs for materials, experimentation, an 
testing: it is also opening new horizons in la" 
guage teaching which are expected to have # 
incalculable impact on language teaching in th! 
coming years. 

A decisive start has now been made in th 
strengthening of language study in the schoo: 
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but the larger part of the task still lies ahead. 
Language teachers, eager to improve them- 
selves professionally, have accepted enthusias- 
tically the institute concept, knowing well that 
hard work will be required. The ratio of applica- 
tions to places available in the institutes has 
been consistently seven to one. The institutions 
of higher education participating in the insti- 
tute program have emphasized again and again 
their present dilemma. For not only must in- 
service language teachers be upgraded. The 
hooming school enrollments in languages will 
require many new language teachers, and the 
institute program must soon turn to the addi- 
tional problem of providing advanced training 
to young recruits to the profession. Clearly, 
with the job well begun, the institute program 
must continue for some years at a high level 
and, indeed, must exceed the present scale of 
annual operations. 

As the language teaching profession develops, 
instruction will take advantage increasingly of 
more refined teaching techniques and the dis- 
coveries of related fields of knowledge. The 
results of scientific achievement in electronics 
and engineering as well as in the behavioral 
sciences are just beginning to be applied to the 
language field. But a great deal of theoretical 
and classroom research and experimentation 
will be necessary in order to take full advantage 
of applications. Language instruction seems 
now to be on the threshold of exciting and 
revolutionary accomplishments. 


The Neglecied Languages 


As for the neglected languages, those tongues 
including Russian) which are spoken by nearly 
eighty percent of the world’s population but 
which were rarely or never taught in American 
schools before the passage of the National De- 
fense Education Act, gratifying progress has 
been made in strengthening and broadening 
instruction at the higher education level in 
many of the more critical ones. 

Under authorization of Part A of Title VI— 
Language and Area Centers, Fellowships, and 
Research—a coordinated three-part attack has 
been launched to narrow our critical language 
gap. 

lirst, in a matching program with higher 
education, we have established 47 Language 


and Area Centers at 32 institutions. The Fed- 
eral investment in the Centers—$2 million in 
the first two years and an additional $1,600,000 
in the present fiscal year—has been more than 
matched by the institutions themselves. In 
most cases we have built upon existing strength 
—balancing language and area programs and 
increasing the quality as well as the potential 
quantity of language and area instruction. In 
every instance the Office of Education has 
joined with the institution in an effort to weave 
the center into the permanent fabric of the total 
instructional program, rather than develop in- 
dependent, tentative installations. 

A second attack on the neglected language 
problem has been made through the Fellowship 
program authorized under Sec. 601 (b). This is 
a basic means for speeding the flow of language 
specialists into the national manpower pool 
where they are so urgently needed. Under ordi- 
nary conditions nine years is the average time it 
takes to turn a fresh college graduate into a 
Ph.D. in most nonscience fields. Through the 
Fellowship program we are narrowing the Ph.D. 
“stretch-out” tor exceptionally qualified stu- 
dents to get them out of the graduate schools 
and actively into their professions as soon as 
possible. 

In 1959-60, 171 Fellows were supported in 
the six most-needed languages—Arabic, Chi- 
nese, Japanese, Hindi-Urdu, Russian, and Portu- 
guese. For 1960-61, the present academic year, 
472 awards were granted for the study of 31 
languages at 33 institutions. For 1961-62, a 
total of 769 awards in 43 languages have been 
given. The awards are made for a maximum 
period of one year and one summer. They may 
be renewed, however, if the Fellow’s record 
indicates that he warrants continued support. 

In making these awards the Office of Educa- 
tion has worked very closely with the graduate 
schools and leading scholars in these special 
fields. All participate in the screening and selec- 
tion of Fellows, and both the Office of Educa- 
tion and the participating institutions have set 
exceptionally high standards for these awards. 

While training facilities and manpower 
shortages are being bolstered by the Centers 
and Fellowships programs, a third means has 
been employed, the Research authorization of 
Section 602, to meet an even more pressing need 
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for teaching materials in the neglected lan- 
guages. A fundamental weakness in this coun- 
try has been the lack of the tools to teach these 
languages—basic courses, dictionaries, gram- 
mars, and readers. For many of the languages 
which we call “critical” these tools are non- 
existent or so outdated that they are no longer 
effective. 

The office of Education now has contracted 
for the development of instructional materials 
for 66 of the neglected languages plus 17 of 
their major dialectal variants. The results are 
only beginning to appear, and we are being 
forced to mark time in some areas of needed re- 
search and development because there is no 
manpower available to undertake new projects. 
Most available linguists in this country are now 
occupied with these tasks. 

The Centers and Fellowship programs are 
just beginning now to interlock with the Re- 
search program by providing the manpower and 
facilities needed for additional research. The 
first example of this coordinated effort emerged 
last year in the person of a young student of 
Japanese who earned his Ph.D. in 1960 under 
an NDFL fellowship (the only Ph.D. in Japa- 
nese earned that year in the entire United 
States). He is currently teaching at the NDEA 
Center for Oriental Studies at the University of 
Arizona and is working half time on an NDEA 
research project for Japanese instructional ma- 
terials. In the next few years we may expect to 
see many more young scholars emerging from 
the graduate schools, taking their place on col- 
lege faculties, and helping to relieve the dearth 
of research talent available in these critical 
fields. 

The effect of Title VI pon the study of neg- 
lected languages is evident in many ways. 
Chinese, for instance, is now taught at 35 insti- 
tutions by about 60 individuals to almost 1,000 





students, double the enrollment in 1958. Hindi- 
Urdu, the language of 160 million people in 
India and Pakistan, can now be taught at 13 
institutions by about 20 individuals, and 100 
students are enrolled in courses, compared with 
just 14 in 1958. Russian is fast attracting inter- 
est, with instruction now offered at 501 colleges 
compared with 183 in 1955, and enrollments up 


to 25,000. 


With so many signs of progress in improving 


the neglected language situation, the present 


need is for continued and somewhat expanded 
development in the three relevant programs of 
Title VI. Some additional centers must be es- 
tablished for Asia and Africa, and more atten- 
tion must be given to Latin America. Existing 
centers need to continue strengthening their 
instruction. The language fellowship program 


must be continued at a high level for several 
more years, at least, in order to carry our young 
language and area scholars, teachers, and 
specialists through their graduate studies. Ad- 
ditional instructional materials, experimenta- 
tion, and studies must be prepared as our 


national potential continues to develop. Presi- 


dent Kennedy has recommended to the Con- 
gress that legislative steps be taken to make 
these next steps possible. 

This brief review of Title VI has touched 
upon only the highlights of the Language 
Development Program. No attempt has been 
made here to detail the significant accomplish- 
ments in the modern foreign language field 
under NDEA Title III. That story is reserved 
for the telling by Dr. Majorie C. Johnston, 
who has directed the Title III language work 
with professional skill and determination. 


KENNETH W. MILDENBERGER, Chief 
Language Development Section 
United States Office of Education 
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Foreign Languages in The Liberal 
Arts Curriculum 


“ANGUAGE teachers today are fully con- 
vinced that they are entering a golden age 
of plenty. There is indeed evidence on all sides 
to support such enthusiasm and optimism. The 
public interest is aroused, and the population is 
rapidly expanding. Perhaps, as some are pre- 
dicting, we shall eventually be unable to fulfill 
the demand for language instruction. Regard- 
less of the circumstances contributing to a 
renaissance in language studies, we should 
rightfully be quick to take advantage of it. 

At the same time it would seem that we 
should profit by our experiences of a not-so-dis- 
tant era when language requirements in high 
schools and colleges were being substantially 
weakened and in some instances dropped from 
the curriculum for one reason or another. In 
spite of significant progress in methodology, 
that same danger exists today. We continue to 
ignore languages in proper relationship to the 
nations where they are spoken. It is precisely 
in this humanistic aspect that we have failed to 
show results comparable to those achieved in 
audiolingual teaching. If language departments 
are to continue to be identified with the human- 
ities, then their courses must have something to 
offer in the way of significant human values. 

This is not to belittle the importance of 
learning the language skills, for there is a great 
need for people with a mastery of foreign lan- 
guages. However, it would be a mistake to con- 
ceive of the college requirement in these terms 
alone. No one can seriously pretend that a 
student of average motivations can, in the 
space of four semesters, attain an oral mastery 
of a language which, by itself, would be com- 
mercially useful. The vocational demand is very 
specialized and limited. Linguistic competency 
may in some cases reward the student in his 
chosen profession, but this is incidental and not 
really pertinent to any discussion of the place 
of languages in the liberal arts program. It is 
precisely because we are committed to a seg- 
ment of the liberal arts curriculum that we 
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must adopt a more nearly total view of lan- 
guage learning. Specifically this means that we 
must integrate language and culture and sensi- 
tize the student to the fact that language is a 
function of people and the instrument of cul- 
ture. To ignore this fact about language is to 
court the danger of being reduced to service de- 
partments in the universities and to see the 
general decline of language programs in public 
schools. 

The terms civilization and culture are diffi- 
cult to define. To some, especially those who 
have earned a graduate degree in literary his- 
tory, culture suggests the great works of litera- 
ture, music, painting and architecture as well 
as the significant material achievements of the 
nation. These are indeed important areas of 
culture which demand systematic study some- 
where in the curriculum. Some critics point out 
that literature is not altogether typical of a 
language and that it should not be introduced at 
too early a level. While this is probably true in 
a general way, there are many edited literary 
texts available which have been very successful 
even on the first year level. 

Other language teachers shy away from the 
belles lettres and prefer a more anthropological 
definition of culture in terms of the characteris- 
tic behavior of the national community. Prob- 
ably the total view of culture is more important 
than either the anthropological or the literary. 
The real problem is one of selection, for rela- 
tively little cultural material can be covered in 
the space of two college years. Above all the 
teacher must always strive to integrate lan- 
guage and culture and never teach one at the 
expense of the other. 

If students are to be expected to acquire some 
understanding of the people whose language 
they seek to learn, we must provide the right 
kind of texts and other visual devices plus 
adequately prepared teachers. Civilization is 
too complex and subtle to be taught haphaz- 
ardly on any level, and yet, as a profession we 
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are too often guilty of accentuating what is 
trivial and ignoring what is significant about 
foreign peoples. This is revealed in our text- 
books, so many of which perpetuate the same 
old clichés which pass for national characteris- 
tics. Now it is good fun to indulge in the humor 
of the colonial-minded Englishman, the roman- 
tic Frenchman and the pedantic German 
provided that this is not taken seriously. Still, 
this kind of thing keeps popping up in language 
books and merely serves to reinforce the notions 
which students bring to the classroom. As a 
Spanish teacher I am particularly aware of our 
shortcomings in this respect. It is not easy to 
pick out a Spanish textbook which does not 
include in its list of illustrations at least a few 
plates depicting some sleepy fellow lying in the 
shade of a cactus plant, adorned with wide- 
brimmed hat and serape. And of course nearby 
stands the inevitable donkey. I shudder to 
think of the lasting impression which this 
allegedly picturesque version of Latin America 
makes on the student. Perhaps the day will 
come when Spanish teachers can agree to de- 
clare a moratorium on the subjects of bulls, 
burros and bandits. 

The great achievements of nations, their con- 
tributions to the material and spiritual well-be- 
ing of other peoples of the world are an impor- 
tant part of a liberal arts program. They 
should be studied to some degree in any lan- 
guage course. On the other hand, there can be 
no real understanding of a foreign people with- 
out some appreciation of their habitual 
patterns of behavior. We are all familiar with 
students who have traveled abroad in the sum- 
mer only to return with a fantastic collection 
of superficial impressions and misinformation. 
It happens so frequently—even to our best 
students—that surely the fault must be ours 
for not having laid the proper groundwork in 
the classroom. I suspect that the error results 
from our pointing up what is common to our 
respective cultures rather than stressing con- 
trasts—something akin to teaching the cognates 
of the languages rather than the words and 
phases which are likely to present difficulty to 
the English-speaking student. 

No matter how the teacher interprets civili- 
zation, it should be taught systematically and 
be initiated in some form at the beginning of the 
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first semester, including those programs which 
insist on the audio-lingual method and exclude 
printed text for the first few weeks. Part of the 
student’s homework could be devoted to limited 
reading in English on the geography, history 
and institutions of the target nation. As soon 
as he has progressed to the third semester and 
comes to grips with the problem of rapid read- 
ing, he can deal with specific topics in the lan- 
guage itself. Even in those programs whose 
second year continues to stress conversation the 
teacher can avail himself of a textbook contain- 
ing a variety of topics bearing directly on the 
civilization of the people who speak the lan- 
guage in question. In fact, the principal criti- 
cism of the usual conversation text is that it 
lacks a cultural orientation. We are all familiar 
with the chapter headings: the customs house, 
the train station, the restaurant, etc., many of 
which are not correlated with the specific cus- 
toms of the foreign nation. 

There is probably some justification for this 
touristic organization of conversation texts 
since more students than teachers travel abroad 
these days, but the presentation should never 
be an egocentric one. For example, if the topic 
is to be a meal at a restaurant, it is a waste of 
opportunity to teach it in terms of its applica- 
tion within our own shores. It will be much 
more profitable to the student to reveal the 
eating habits in the target nation: the hours at 
which meals are taken, the way the knife and 
fork are held, the preferences in meats and 
vegetables, the order in which they are eaten, 
the attitudes toward beverages, etc. This kind 
of orientation is indispensable if we expect the 
student to interpret his experiences abroad 
correctly and with penetration. Culture in this 
anthropological sense is complex indeed to 
teach. It demands pedagogical research to pro- 
duce the proper methodology and textbooks. 

There are those who fear that the ever in- 
increasing emphasis on mechanical devices wil! 
ultimately have a detrimental effect on |an- 
guage teaching. This depends on what use the 
profession makes of them. Aside from their ob- 
vious use in audio-lingual instruction mechani- 
cal aids can assume an equally important 
function in humanizing the language course. 
There was a time when the teacher could count 
on little more than a blackboard and a few 
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maps and posters. Nowadays he can avail him- 
self of a wide variety of films, tapes and slides 
which can help to create the environment of 
the foreign country. 

The fact remains, however, that the most 
important audio-visual device of all is still the 
teacher. To the student’s way of thinking there 
is just no substitute for the teacher’s personal 
experience. The ultimate success of the lan- 
guage course depends upon the teacher’s back- 
ground and enthusiasm, and his ability to 
communicate it to the class. As a professional 
group language teachers are improving in com- 
petence and building stature in the public eye. 
However, expanding enrollments are creating a 
rather severe shortage of competent teachers 
in some languages. Administrators often face 
the choice of stafling with poorly trained teach- 
ers or turning away students. This seems to 
be especially true of public school systems 
where teachers who are competent in other 
areas are being asked to teach foreign lan- 
guages. This is a disservice to both teacher and 
student and could cause great harm to the 
profession. 

In spite of w'\at we as teachers may think in 
moments of exasperation, college freshmen are 
eager to experiment with new ideas. They havea 
fresh sense of curiosity which should be en- 
couraged, not stifled. Therefore, we must 
strive to make languages convey ideas which 
will be something of a challenge to the student. 
He should be permitted to use his newly de- 
veloped skills in the acquisition of some knowl- 
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edge of civilization. We have a responsibility 
for introducing him to the great achievements 
of other peoples as well as acquainting him with 
their national habits, inner feelings and aspira- 
tions. It is folly to assume, as some have done, 
that these matters are better taught in English 
by other departments. In the first place, no 
other department is undertaking this work; in 
the second place, no other department is as 
specifically prepared for the task; and in the 
third place, to abdicate this responsibility to 
others would be to remove a primary reason for 
language study. 

When administrators, students and the pub- 
lic in general ask the inevitable question of why 
a language requirement, we should be prepared 
to answer convincingly. If we insist that lan- 
guage is the instrument of culture and that a 
properly integrated language course contrib- 
utes certain humanistic values to the liberal 
arts program, we should most certainly be 
prepared to say what they are. We must also 
make sure that our courses are designed to il- 
lustrate these values and to stimulate the in- 
tellectual curiosity of the student to pursue the 
language and its civilization beyond what is 
required in the academic requirement. The 
profession has done a great deal to improve its 
methodology. It now needs to make language 
studies worthy of their place in a liberal arts 
education. 


ARTHUR A. CHANDLER 
Purdue University 


Slips in October 


Professur Gifford P. Orwen, Bethany Col- 
lege, is the author of “Housecleaning in the 
Literature Department,”’ and Professor Doro- 


thy Tharpe, St. Petersburg, Florida, is the 
author of ‘‘The Education of Sancho as seen in 
his Personal References.”’ 


A New French Language Journal 


Le francais dans le monde: Revue del’enseigne- 
ment du francais hors de France is the name of a 
new journal which may be of interest to French 
teachers. Its address: 79 Boulevard Saint-Ger- 


main, Paris-VI°. 





Aims in Foreign Language Study 


N RECENT years language teaching has 

been swept into the current of our national 
pragmatic movement, and in most sections of 
our country, languages are now being taught 
with a functional aim. Formerly, two years of 
language study would enable the student to 
recite admirably verb paradigms and grammar 
rules, but when it came to asking for a glass of 
water in the foreign language, he remained 
thirsty. 

Fortunately, language 
generally taught first and foremost to use the 
language. We teach them pattern sentences and 
their variations, and we have succeeded in pro- 
ducing highly evolutionized parrots that can 
express thoughts, usually not their own, in 
another language. But should the foreign lan- 
guage teacher stop there? Should he content 
himself with just giving the student a new tool 
without doing anything to develop his intellec- 
tual powers? The obvious answer to this ques- 
tion is no. This narrow concept of his function 
on the part of the language teacher is crass 
short-sightedness. The language teacher should 
be striving with the teachers of other disciplines 
to develop the student’s intellectual prowess. 

After, and perhaps even before the end of the 
first year, a foreign language should become 
only another tool to be used in developing the 
student’s ability to analyze and reason. Of 
course, this tool must be perfected even as Eng- 
lish must. One of the major goals of the reading 
selections used in a foreign language class 
should be the development of the thought proc- 
esses. 

On examining most text-book questions at 
the end of a reading selection, we find that they 
are based on who did what, on the color of 
houses, the make of a car, the number of people 
in a room, etc. This is a memory game with no 
intellectual stimulation for the student. The 
student repeats the words of the reading selec- 
tion and is duly rewarded for his juvenile ef- 
forts. He is not asked about the aim of the 
author, the author’s methods in achieving his 
aim, how the reading selection reflects the cul- 
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ture or lives of the people whose language he is 
studying, or other questions of a social, philo- 
sophical or psychological nature. In short, he is 
not required to do what any intelligent person 
should do with a movie, play, novel or any other 
representation of life. 

Instructors regard the intellectual, analytical 
approach as too difficult for the student and far 
beyond his comprehension. Therefore, they 
either ignore the less obvious aspects of litera- 
ture, or they point them out and explain them 
to the student. The latter approach is also of 
hardly any benefit in developing an individual’s 
acumen. Instructors should give only leading 
questions to the student and turn him loose on 
his own. A student can do a great deal with a 
minimum of help and direction. In his first ef- 
forts, he may fail, but with encouragement he 
begins to understand the analytical process- 
es and soon is proud enough of his accomplish- 
ments, both mental and linguistic, to want to 
express his own thoughts. 

For teaching literature to beginning and 
intermediate foreign language students, we 
regard the following essentials worthy of con- 
sideration: 


1) Do not tell the student much; let him tell 
you. 

2) Literature is not a library study but a life 
study. It should be made such. 

3) Choose short works which can be read in 
an assignment or two. Very often long 
works repeat the same theme and contain 
a great deal of bulk material which is not 
very suitable to encouraging discussion. 

_4) Choose selections of social, psychological 
or philosophical value which can be dis- 
cussed and enlarged upon. 

5) The classes must be carried on in the 
foreign language. The type of material 
cited above will often lend itself very 
readily to the use of cognates. 


CHARLES N. MICARELLI 
University of South Florida 
Tampa, Florida 
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INTRODUCTION 

N RECENT years curriculum workers have 

witnessed a rapidly expanding number of 
programs in “‘conversational” foreign language 
instruction in our nation’s elementary schools. 
Numerous reasons have been offered by foreign 
language specialists for the establishment of 
such programs. The rationale upon which ele- 
mentary school foreign language programs are 
based unquestionably has a certain degree of 
logical appeal, particularly to language enthus- 
iasts. However, empirical evidence which lends 
support to these programs from an evaluative 
standpoint is almost nonexistent. 

One of the most serious difficulties in evaluat- 
in elementary school language programs hinges 
upon the lack of standardized measuring de- 
vices suitable for assessing achievement of this 
kind. 

The purpose of this article is to describe the 
development of a measuring device designed 
specifically to evaluate achievement in conver- 
sational Spanish programs at the elementary 
school level. It was assumed that the general 
approach to this type of evaluation, if proven 
appropriate for Spanish achievement assess- 
ment, may be profitably employed with other 
languages. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE INSTRUMENT 


The Spanish Comprehension Test was de- 
veloped in 1960 to assess a student’s ability to 
comprehend orally presented segments of the 
Spanish language. The test is not dependent 
upon a student’s capacity to read or write 
Spanish, and is therefore suitable for the wide- 
spread programs in conversational Spanish 
which center on a student’s ability to compre- 
hend the spoken Spanish word or phrase. Items 
selected for the test represent a cross-section of 
commonly used elementary school Spanish 
vocabulary words and phrases which can be il- 
lustrated by cartoon drawings. 

The scale was divided into two levels, a pri- 
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mary form for grades one through three, and an 
elementary form for grades four through six. 
Each test item consists of four pictorial illustra- 
tions which are viewed at the same time a 
Spanish word or phrase is presented orally. The 
subject is instructed to identify the illustration 
in one of the cartoons which represents the 
orally presented Spanish word or phrase. The 
extent to which a student is able correctly to 
identify the appropriate illustration represents 
a measure of Spanish comprehension which 
is not dependent upon allied verbal skills. 

Since adequate pronunciation is required, the 
test is usually administered by an individual 
who has some special knowledge of the Spanish 
language. The test materials include separate 
booklets for each form, directions, normative 
data, and scoring keys for each level. No special 
answer sheet is required because the student 
records responses directly on the booklet. A 
manual accompanying the test material pro- 
vides information regarding method of con- 
construction and specific directions for the ad- 
ministration and scoring. Approximately 50 
minutes are required for the completion of the 
primary form; however, the elementary form 
may be administered in a considerably shorter 
period. Each form of the test contains 100 pic- 
ture-type items, approximately one-fifth of 
which are colored illustrations. The test may be 
administered to groups as well as individuals. 
No time limits have been imposed; however, 
the student taking the test must keep pace with 
the examiner’s presentation of the Spanish 
words and phrases. 


DEVELOPMENT 


On the basis of Spanish vocabulary words 
contained in five representative syllabi for the 
teaching of Spanish in elementary schools,! 


* Poe, Mary Frances. A Study of five representative syllabi 
for the teaching of Spanish in the elementary schools of the 
United States. Unpublished master’s thesis, University of 
Kansas, 1956. 
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items were selected for a preliminary scale. One 
hundred forty-five words or phrases were 
chosen for the preliminary scale. All items 
represented by the words or phrases were de- 
picted in one of four cartoons. Each item con- 
tained a correct response and three distractors. 
The preliminary scale was administered during 
the 1959-60 academic year to 109 elementary 
pupils in grades two through six who were en- 
rolled in the Kansas State College of Pittsburg 
laboratory school. The pupils included in the 
survey were receiving instruction in conversa- 
tional Spanish on a three-period-a-week basis 
for 20 to 30 minutes each session, All students 
in the group had received at least one semester’s 
instruction. After the preliminary administra- 
tion, each item was analyzed in terms of the 
item’s contribution to total score. Only those 
items which reflected a relatively strong contri- 
bution were selected for the final scale. The 
difficulty level of each item was noted in order 
to determine placement in the final scale. The 
items were arranged so that the initial words or 
phrases in the final version of the scale repre- 
sented the lowest level of difficulty. 

The final 100-item revision of the test was 
then administered to 551 elementary school 
children who were enrolled in grades one 
through six in seven northeast Kansas elemen- 
tary schools. The test was administered at the 
close of an academic year during which all 
students had received instruction in conversa- 
tional Spanish. 


VALIDITY 


The validity of the Spanish Comprehension 
Test was established by the use of both content 
and concurrent validity procedures. With 
respect to content validity, the original 145 
items were selected from a list of words appear- 
ing in five representative syllabi for the teaching 
of Spanish in the elementary schools of the 
Unites States. Each Spanish word used in the 
test was cited in at least four of the five syllabi. 
This procedure was interpreted as meeting the 
usual requirements of content validity. 

A form of concurrent validity was established 
for the scale by requesting that the Spanish 
teachers of the students included in the stand- 
ardization sample make an estimation of 
student achievement in the Spanish program on 


TABLE 1 


RANK OrnDER CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN 
TEACHERS’ RATINGS AND STUDENTS’ SCORES 
ON THE SPANISH COMPREHENSION 











TEST 
Grade N ts 
1 64 44 
2 59 44 
3 60 .67 
4 67 66 
5 116 .73 
6 123 .69 





the basis of a year’s observation of stude-. 
performance. Ratings were made on a decile 
scale in which each student was ranked in terms 
of Spanish proficiency. After obtaining the 
teacher’s estimates of student’s ability to com- 
prehend conversational Spanish, the total 
scores on the Spanish Comprehension Tes! 
were correlated with these ratings by a Spear- 
man rank order correlation procedure. Coeffi- 
cients ranged from .44 for grades one and two to 
.73 for grade five. All validity coefficients were 
significant beyond the .01 level of confidence. 


RELIABILITY 


Reliability was established for the test by 
calculating the split-half correlation on the 
scores of the subjects in the standardization 
sample. The split-half correlations were cor- 
rected by the Spearman-Brown prophecy for- 
mula. The means, standard deviations, and 
reliability coefficients for each grade level are 
presented in Table 2. Reliability coefficients 
rarged from .46 for grade one to .94 for grade 
six. 


TABLE 2 


MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND RELIABILITY 
COEFFICIENTS FOR EACH GRADE IN THE 
STANDARDIZATION SAMPLE 











Grade N Mean S.D. r 
1 67 10.40 6.00 .46 
2 62 27.09 11.26 Re i 
3 69 45.71 17.15 .90 
4 70 61.05 17.67 91 
5 143 67.25 16.95 .89 
6 149 77.02 18.79 .94 
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SPANISH ACHIEVEMENT IN 


CONCLUSION 


According to generally accepted standards of 
test construction, the Spanish Comprehension 
Test appears to satisfy the minimum recom- 
mendations and suggests potentiality for the 
measurement of achievement in a relatively 
narrow sphere. While this test evidences limita- 
tions in terms of large-scale standardization and 
more adequate validity procedures, it does indi- 
cate possible value for school systems wishing 
to study elementary programs in conversational 
Spanish. In addition, this effort tends to point 
out the feasibility of a method for measuring 
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achievement of this type in other foreign lan- 
guage areas. In terms of the basic objective 
postulated for the construction of this instru- 
ment, the results reported seem to indicate that 
some confidence can be placed in the device? to 
warrant its use for evaluation purposes. 


JosePH M. SADNAVITCH 

Northern Illinois University 
W. JAMES PoPHAM 

San Francisco State College 


? Information regarding availability of the test may be 
obtained by writing to the authors. 


John Hay Fellowships for 1962-63 


Public senior high school teachers from 
twenty-six states and the District of Columbia 
are invited to apply for John Hay Fellowships 
in 1962-63. Winners of these awards will study 
in the humanities for a year at one of the fol- 
lowing Universities: California, Chicago, Co- 
lumbia, Harvard, Northwestern, and Yale. 
They will receive stipends equal to their salaries 
during the fellowship year. In addition, the 
John Hay Fellows Program pays the travel 
expenses for the Fellow and his primary depend- 
ents, his tuition, and a health fee. 

A total of seventy-five fellowships will be 
awarded. John Hay Fellows will be selected 
from schools and school systems interested in 
making the best possible use of the time and 
talents of good teachers and in developing 
practices designed to break educational lock- 
steps. Dr. Charles R. Keller, director of the 
John Hay Fellows Program, points out that the 
Program provides experiences which enable 
teachers to grow as human beings and thereby 
to bring increased wisdom and enthusiasm to 
their classes and their schools. 

Applicants shall have at least five years of 


high school teaching experience, and should be 
not more than fifty-five years of age. Lan- 
guages, literature, history, music, and the fine 
arts are usually included in the humanities, and 
teachers of these subjects are invited to apply. 
In addition, applications from teachers in other 
disciplines who wish to study in the humanities 
are accepted. 

Six new states will participate in the John 
Hay Fellows Program in 1962-63. They are: 
Kansas, Kentucky, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
Rhode Island, and Vermont. The other partici- 
pating states are: Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Louisi- 
ana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, New Hampshire, New York, Ohio, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Utah, Virginia, and 
Wisconsin, as well as the District of Columbia. 

Teachers interested in applying for John 
Hay Fellowships should communicate with 
Dr. Charles R. Keller, Director, John Hay Fel- 
lows Program, 9 Rockefeller Piaza, New York 
20, New York. Applications will close on De- 
cember 1, 1961. 








Arithmetic Drill in FLES 


INTRODUCTION 
T HAS long been apparent to their advocates 
that FLES programs provide an opportu- 
nity for arithmetic drill as well as unlimited pos- 
sibilities for using numbers in social situations. 
The present paper proposes to demonstrate 
how sound arithmetic procedures can be incor- 
porated into a well rounded FLES program to 
arithmetic and foreign 


the mutual benefit of 


language. 
DRILL 


Counting. Counting in the FLES program is 
introduced almost at the beginning of the 
course. Numbers are very familiar to the child 
and offer a common basis in experience and in 
symbolism. The children learn the numbers 
singly and in sequence from 1-5; then from 
6-10; 11-16; 17-20; 21-29; 30,40,59,60; 70,80, 
90,100; etc. 

Repetition is extremely important in FLES 
and a great deal of counting is done. There can 
be quite a bit of variation in the practice. The 
children can count torward and backward. They 
can count by ones, by twos, by threes, by fives, 
by tens. It is not necessary always to start at 
1, but desirable, in fact, to ask the class or a 
pupil to count from one given number to an- 
other given number, for example, from 17 to 23 
or from 36 to 45. 

During the course the children work with 
colored balls, pencils, books, chalk, etc. They 
handle these objects and pass them from child 
to child with appropriate dialogue. Such an 
activity provides an opportunity for statements 
like these: ‘‘We will count the yellow pencils”’; 
‘We will count the books in this pile’’; “Yvette 
will toss the ball twelve times.”’ 

The teacher gives Elise a group of fifteen 
pencils and asks her to count them and then 
distribute them in the following manner—giv- 
ing one pencil to André, four pencils to Marthe, 
three pencils to Henri, and two pencils to 
Josette. Elise gives each child the correct num- 
ber of pencils and each child thanks her appro- 
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priately. The teacher asks Elise how many pen- 
cils she has given away and how many she has 
left. Elise answers that she has given away ten 
pencils and has five pencils left. 

There are many variations of this dialogue 
with different objects and different situations, 
but since there is practice and manipulation 
involved in learning the language, this same 
practice and manipulation can be used in num- 
ber work in the language, as well. 

Facts. The material 
would involve the use of learned numbers in 


covered in this area 
actual problems. Addition can be begun as soon 
as the names of enough numbers are known to 
make the exercise practical and interesting. 
Subtraction, multiplication and division can be 
introduced as the teacher feels a different ap- 
proach would be helpful. It is important to 
remember that the primary purpose of this 
work is to gain practice in the language, there- 
fore the teacher must be sure that facts used 
are within the experience of the children. The 
main value to the arithmetic program is that 
drill is given in an area where regular classroom 
repetition probably would be monotonous for 
the children. 

Since the pace of the language class must be 
brisk, and since it is valuable for as many chil- 
dren as possible to participate in agiven activity, 
work at the chalkboard is a worthwhile varia- 
tion. Four of five children can work at the board 
while another child dictates numbers or prob- 
lems. Meanwhile, the class has checked each 
problem and answer for accuracy. 

A most useful device for teaching numbers 
in a foreign language is flash cards. When intro- 
ducing the numbers, the teacher can have a 
card for each number and use them for drill 
with the entire class or individually. After those 
certain numbers have been learned, she can use 
fact flash cards involving the same numbers. 
It is entirely feasible that as rapidly as the facts 
are taught in the arithmetic class, they can be 
used in the language class. 

The flannel board is also a valuable aid and 
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can be used by the teacher in place of or in 
addition to flash cards. Since the flannel board 
can be used for other phases of language teach- 
ing, it might be convenient to continue using it 
for numbers. 

Games. One of the ways to vary the program, 
but at the same time give opportunity for drill, 
is to have games. There are undoubtedly many 
number games that could be adapted easily to 
the language class, keeping in mind that Eng- 
lish terms and the written word should be 
avoided. 

A very simple game that requires no materials 
or advance preparation would be a number bee. 
This can be done either orally or at the board. 
The class is divided into two teams, and the 
teacher dictates a problem, for example, 
“8+5=?.” If the child on team I gives the 
correct answer, his team scores a point. (The 
score is kept on the board.) If the answer is in- 
correct, team II has an opportunity to answer 
correctly and to score, and so on through the 
teams. 

A game to include everyone and to give the 
teacher a comprehensive view of individual 
understanding is ‘“‘Everybody Show.’ Each 
child has a set of number cards 0-9 and a pocket 
made of construction paper. The teacher can 
ask for certain numbers to be shown or for 
answers to facts. The advantages of this type of 
drill are that everyone can participate at once, 
the teacher can keep a brisk pace, and she can 
readily evaluate whether each child is under- 
standing what number she is asking for. 

Another game which is useful and interesting 
is LOTTO. In Lotto it is desirable for the 
teacher to keep the cards and envelopes of 
markers and pass out one of each per child 
when the game is to be played. The teacher 
has a box of numbers to be called. When a 
child gets one line covered in any direction, he 
tells what numbers are covered and if he is cor- 
rect, he wins the game. 

There are many variations of drill that can 
be used which will be beneficial to both the 
arithmetic program and the language program. 


SOcIAL SITUATIONS 


The use of social situations in a foreign lan- 
guage program are almost unlimited, but in 
contrast to drill, where numbers are used from 
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the outset of the program, many of the social 
situations will be of greater use and importance 
farther along in the program—in the upper 
elementary grades and even into junior high 
school. The exceptions would be the use of the 
telephone, the clock, and the calendar, which 
are introduced in the first year. 

In this section, various types of social situa- 
tions will be discussed, but not necessarily in the 
order they should be presented. Because of the 
nature of this type of study, it would be bene- 
ficial for the classroom -teacher to present or 
supplement the work in the regular social 
studies and arithmetic program. A unit on 
France could incorporate many of these situa- 
tions and lay the groundwork for the study of 
other European countries. 

Currency. Teaching the currency of a foreign 
country offers many opportunities for number 
work. The children can learn the value of 
French money and relate it to store buying 
situations, The articles in the store, however, 
should be things which normally would be sold 
in France, and not of an American nature. The 
children would learn that three pencils cost 1 
NF ora pen and a pencil cost 2,50 francs. 

Along these same lines, in an upper grade, it 
might be appropriate to study the economics of 
the country as related to buying power. In 
France, for instance, wages are lower and 
costs higher than in the United States, so that 
by the time the average Frenchman has paid 
his rent and bought his food, he has very little 
left for anything else. This line can be followed 
in as much detail as there is time for with 
specific attention to costs related to either the 
French economy or the United States economy. 

The cost of various modes of traveling in 
France can be studied. What would it cost to go 
by train from Paris to Rouen? Is it more ex- 
pensive to go by train or bus from one given 
point to another? Current costs can be ob- 
tained from the French Railway Office in New 
York City. 

It is important to remember that where costs 
are concerned, they should be realistic, if not 


1 Foster E. Grossnickle and Leo J. Brueckner, Discover- 
ing Meanings in Arithmetic (Philadelphia: The John C. 
Winston Company, 1959), p. 427. 
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actual. This type of study provides an excellent 
opportunity to correlate language, economics, 
geography, and arithmetic, leading to an under- 
standing of another culture. 

Measurement. When the children have a 
sound working knowledge of the American 
system of measurement, it would be appropriate 
to begin introducing the various measurements 
used in France. It must be remembered that 
whatever is accomplished in the language class 
will be done in French. 

The clock and the calendar have already been 
mentioned as part of the first year FLES program. 

The measurement of temperature might be 
introduced at the time the children are studying 
the centigrade thermometer in science. A study 
of the climate in various parts of France would 
be indicated at this time. The children might 
like to find out if there was a section of France 
where the climate was similar to theirs. They 
could check the centigrade thermometer every 
day as part of their language class, possibly 
making a chart and noting differences. 

There are the measurements of quantity, 
length, weight, area and volume to be pre- 
sented. The fact that in France you buy milk by 
the liter, material by the meter, sugar by the 
kilo, etc., should be developed to the extent that 
when the children think of life in France, they 
measure in these terms and understand the 
equivalencies. 

Maps and graphs. The use of maps and 
graphs is a natural progression in the study of a 
foreign country. Although it is not the respon- 
sibility of the language teacher to teach the 
understanding or the making of these devices, 
she might provide opportunity for using them, 
either in her class or in the general program. 

It would be appropriate to know the geogra- 
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phy of France and the relative distances of some 
of the more important places. In connection 
with this type of study, there would be an 
opportunity for making a map to scale. 

There are unlimited possibilities for develop- 
ing social situations for arithmetic in connection 
with a language program. The limitation lies in 
the amount of time that can be spent in these 
pursuits. The language class is a short daily 
period and a large project could not be incor- 
porated in it, but a unit on France could be en- 
riched greatly by the inclusion of these situa- 
tions. The language teacher is available as a 
consultant to the classroom teacher in most 
systems where language is part of the curricu- 
lum. 

SUMMARY 

There are many ways in which arithmetic is 
related to FLES, both directly and indirectly. 
The most apparent is the introduction of num- 
bers in the first stages of the language course. 
There is continual practice with numbers in 
various forms, according to the ability of the 
class. This practice in the form of counting, 
facts, and games gives additional drill in the 
area of number concepts. 

In a broader sense, FLES motivates the study 
of the culture of a foreign country in the regular 
classroom, incorporating many arithmetical 
procedures and relating the study of currency, 
measurement, maps and graphs toa unit. These 
social situations become more meaningful 
because the class is involved by language and 
the language study becomes more meaningful 
because there is greater understanding of the 
culture. 


Dorotuy E. LARSEN 
Woodbridge, Connecticut 


Coming Meeting 


The Middle Staies MLTA: in Atlantic City, 
N. J., beginning at 10:00 a.m. on November 25 
in the Haddon Hall Hotel. Speakers: Vincenzo 
Cioffari of D. C. Heath & Co. on Foreign Lan- 
guage Institutes; and Theodore Huebener, Su- 


pervisor of Foreign Languages for the New 
York City Schools and President of the Middle 
States MLT, on his impressions of his visits 
this year to schools in Germany. 
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Dialo ig Memorization: A Nemesis 


Rok over a decade now some authors of 
some textbooks have emphasized the ne- 
cessity to learn dialogs by rote. Indeed the 
MLA’s Modern Spanish (1960) and the A4-LM 
Program (1961) are based exclusively on the 
assumption that students will memorize and 
re-work dialogs if progress is to be attained. 

While I do support whole-heartedly the 
audio-lingual approach, there are certain ob- 
jections I have to the memorization of dialogs, 
especially at the college level. First of all, 
rote memorization requires a_ photographic 
memory. Yet few students are endowed by their 
Creator with this power. Many students must 
struggle several hours in order to commit to 
memory even a portion of a dialog. They are no 
longer children who need little motivation to 
learn something new and unusual; for the most 
part they are reasoning beings who are merely 
taking a course for credit to meet the language 
requirement for graduation. 

Another objection to dialog memorization is 
that the end result of recalling set expressions 
is not evident beyond the period of a week. 
During six of my eight vears of teaching I have 
noticed this, especially when it was time to 
practice the exercises pertaining to the struc- 
tures of the language. Two principal reasons 
can be cited for this: 1) the impracticality of 
using visual materials, for few will even begin 
to fit the vocabulary, expressions, and situations 
found in dialogs; and 2) the lack of time to 
rehash and rework dialogs in a class which 
meets only three, four, or five times a week. 

A third objection is that dialog memorization 
causes cheating on the part of the students. 
They always try to use crib notes for laziness’ 
sake or because they, too, realize the fallacy of 
such learning while they are yearning for some- 
thing more substantial: how to make practical 
use of the language. 

Only in colleges where a foreign language is 
practiced two hours daily Monday through 
Friday in classroom and laboratory can dialog 
memorization even begin to be effective. There 
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are not many universities in this country that 
have such intensive programs. Therefore some- 
thing else must be done to gain quicker and 
more lasting results. 

One solution to the problem is the presenta- 
tion of new vocabulary, especially nouns, 
through the use of pictures synchronized into a 
pattern sentence. Let us suppose that the new 
nouns (in Spanish) are vestido, sombrero, zapa- 
los, traje, blusa, medias, and guantes. A picture 
of each item would be shown separately to the 
class with the appropriate word used in a sen- 
tence common to all items. Such a sentence 
may well be “La mujer lleva un vestido nuevo.” 
The students, who are already acquainted with 
the rest of the words, would repeat the sentence 
several times in chorus before the next noun is 
introduced in like manner. 

Since verbs show actions or the state of 
something or someone, an action would be used 
to describe the meaning of the new verb. This 
action can be described in picture form or 
through the use of objects and gestures. For 
example, the sentence ‘El hombre llega a la 
casa” can be described in picture form by a 
stick drawing of a man, the use of a wide broken 
arrow to indicate the act of arriving, and a 
sketch of a house. Let us suppose the sentence 
is: “El hombre coge el lapiz.”’ The instructor, if 
he is a male, will enact the picking up of the 
pencil. 

Certain adjectives and adverbs such as lento, 
despacio, and rdpido can easily be enacted. The 
problem arises with abstract nouns and adjec- 
tives. Most of these can be explained in the 
foreign language provided the students have 
had the vocabulary and provided they can 
easily recognize a word similar to English. Note 
that these words are not translated into Eng- 
lish. We are interested here in the student’s 
ability to comprehend in the foreign language 
through audio-visual means. After the student 
understands the vocabulary word pictorially 
and aurally, it is then written on the black- 
board for him to grasp the spelling. 
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The student’s assignment for the next day 
consists of studying for comprehension the dia- 
log or reading selection which contains the basic 
vocabulary. This material is read aloud in 
chorus, first with books closed, then with books 
open, immediately after the presentation of 
new vocabulary and expressions. In class he 
will be asked questions in the foreign language 
making use of the vocabulary presented the 
previous day. These questions may be over the 
material assigned or just general questions or 
both. The student does not always know what 
questions will be asked of him; therefore the 
question and answer sequence becomes a 
teaching and a learning device. At least once 
every other week the student prepares a set of 
questions, which are asked and answered in a 
round-robin fashion. If the student answers 
falteringly, he is asked to repeat the answer 
after the teacher until he can say it fluently. In 
this way he gains fluency. 

Audio-lingual exercises are used in grasping 
an understanding of the structure. For exam- 
ple, a question and answer sequence is used to 
stress verb relationships. When object pro- 
nouns are used, the student is asked to substi- 
tute an object pronoun for a noun object. 
Different kinds of pattern drills are also used. 
Similar exercises are used in the language lab- 
oratory, which the student attends once a week 
at this university. 

To clinch the student’s grasp of vocabulary 
and new structures, the students are asked to 
prepare a conversation or to write a composi- 


tion (on alternating weeks) based on the topic 
or topics presented in the unit. The conversa- 
tions, vithout notes except for an occasional 
expression, are presented before the class with- 
out interruption by the professor. Occasionally 
they are recorded on tape and played back to 
the students. Important mistakes in pronuncia- 
tion, intonation, and structure are noted. The 
student is asked to tell his mistakes before the 
instructor corrects him. The student is marked 
on the basis of his pronunciation, intonation, 
correct use of structure, content, and fluency. 

A unit in the text takes from four to eight 
days in Fundamentos de Espaiol by Salas y 
Salas, depending on the size and complexity of 
it. Everything the student can readily under- 
stand is conducted in the foreign language, ex- 
cept explanations of structure and the discus- 
sion of the conversations after they have been 
presented. Dictation practice is often used. One 
quiz a week is administered orally, but the stu- 
dents must write their answers. The laboratory 
facilities do not allow for oral testing, the only 
disadvantage to this program. 

This direct-method approach, I find, con- 
tributes far more to the student’s ability to 
understand the language and to speak it flu- 
ently than dialog memorization, which makes a 
taskmaster of the instructor and which destroys 
all sense of creativity and desire for it. Dialog 
memorization is indeed a true nemesis to the 
language teaching profession. 

FRANK PAUL BENWELL 

State University of South Dakota 


The New Media in Language Teaching 


Language teaching will probably change even 
more in the sixties than it did in the fifties. The 
publicly felt need for language proficiency is 
increasing; and the public demand for better, 
more substantial education in every important 
field carries with it increasing support for re- 


search, innovation and instructional aids, The 
results of serious research should be a powerful 
force favoring gradual adjustment by teachers 
to the new conditions and possibilities. 
FRANCES B. CREORE 
The Helen Bush-Parkside School, Seatile 
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Forensics in the Language Laboratory 


T IS apparent that many teachers do not 

know when to stop talking in the Labora- 
tory. I have been witness to several spectacles 
which, were they not so tragic, would have pro- 
vided excellent material for Moliére’s comic 
genius. 

One French teacher instructed his students to 
repeat after him and then proceeded to read 
‘three or four sentences in French! Even though 
the students could follow the sentences on the 
printed page, I saw them stop, look, stare and 
shrug. The sentences were read over the inter- 
com with gusto and in impeccable French. But 
after the fourth word the students stopped 
reading because they had forgotten how the 
rest of the sentence was pronounced. The 
teacher, replete with headset and microphone, 
was comfortably ensconced behind imposing 
console panels but the intoxication of power 
seemed to have dulled his sense of values and 
proportion. 

Another teacher, resplendent in electronic 
dress, gesticulated as he read all the roles in 
“Les Animaux Malades de la Peste”’ of LaFon- 
taine. But the poor, hapless victims of his re- 
lentless tirade weren’t quite sure whether to 
laugh or cry. To think that the teacher could 
expect them to read the whole fable with the 
correct pronunciation was enough to send them 
into gales of laughter; but to know he would 
demand this impossibility was the stark spectre 
of tragedy. And so, like Grangousier of old, they 
roared and wept alternately while the master 
droned on and on. 

If the teacher insists on the “repeat-after- 
me” drill he must begin with ove word and in- 
crease the number as the repetitive capacity of 
the students increases. At the outset, the stu- 
dents cannot swim linguistically; we must 
teach them stroke by stroke and word by word 
before we throw them in over their heads and 
pontificate: ‘Sink or swim!” 

I have been witness to another laboratory 
drill which, on paper and in theory, should be of 
invaluable help to the student but which, in 
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practice, is an invitation to riots. This was a 
drill on French nasals. The instructor would 
blare into the microphone: 


un, on, ain, an 

mun, mon, main, man 
pun, pon, pain, pan 
un bon pain blanc etc. 


The nasals were pronounced as simple sounds, 
then in words, then in sentences. Again, the 
exercise consisted of the instructor’s pronounc- 
ing the sounds at a norma! speed and having the 
students repeat. In this exercise, the instructor 
had sense enough to let the students repeat after 
he had pronounced the four different sounds. 
But, enthralled by his own voice, he could not 
notice that, from the first four nasals on, the 
students were completely befuddled. From 
where I sat, I would say that not one of the class 
of fifteen could repeat the nasals without an 
error. But the instructor went blithely along 
recording his voice and oblivious to the sounds 
of his class which more and more resembled the 
grunts usually associated with a feeding trough. 
As the exercise progressed, the students, in- 
spired by the enthusiasm of the instructor or 
prompted by some innate devilishness, threw 
caution to the winds and imitated the instructor 
even to the twitch of his lower lip. But the 
sounds they uttered, far from being French 
nasals, resembled nothing earthly, and, as the 
babble rose to a crescendo, one would have 
guessed that fire sirens and banshee wails had 
invaded the language laboratory. And the in- 
structor? His nasals were as mellow, as clear and 
as beautiful as ever. As he removed his ear- 
phones the grunting and hog-calling came to an 
abrupt halt. And smiling upon his charges he 
proclaimed: ‘Excellent, magnifique, mes en- 
fants!” Evidently, he had heard only his own 
nasals! 

His second exercise attempted to teach the 
French ‘“‘u” sound. The drill, in theory, was a 
tribute to the instructor’s ingenuity. He started 
with the “ou” sound, then pronounced the ‘‘i” 
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sound and ended up with the desired ‘‘u”’ thus: 


sou, Si, su 
bou, bi, bu 
fou, fi, fus 
lou, li, lu, etc. 


After each rapid-fire set of three, the class 
imitated the instructor. This exercise was even 
more hilarious than the previous one. Trying to 
fathom the first “u’’ sound, the class lost the 
succeeding groups of sounds. Absolutely be- 
wildered, but trying to give the impression that 
they were actually repeating, they spewed forth 
undistinguishable sounds that bore no resem- 
blance to the originals. I am sure I heard, 
among other weird combinations, the refrain 
from Jack and the Beanstalk: “fee, fo, fie, fum.” 
Perhaps it was wishful thinking on the instruc- 
tor’s part, but did he actually hear dis sounds 
being repeated? Or did he hear only his own 
voice which drowned out, or at least muted, the 


ERNEST A. 


SICILIANO 


vocal drivel that was emanating from the 
booths? I cannot explain the triumphant air 
with which the instructor terminated the lesson. 
And he stood there beaming as the students 
filed by and told him how much they had en- 
joyed this class. Be it said to their credit, they 
were not lying! 

These forensic teachers remind one of the old 
Italian tale which tells of the erudite, pedantic 
preacher who dazzled his uneducated audience 
with a glittering shower of classical allusions, 
sesquipedalia and far-flung metaphors. And as 
the congregation left the church, one dazed 
parishioner was heard to remark: ‘‘Ma com’é 
intelligente quel prete; io non ho capito neanche 
una parola!”’ 

Let not our students say of us: ‘“‘Does he know 
French; he rattles it off!’ Confidentially, 
fellow-teachers, how would ‘hey know? 

ERNEST A. SICILIANO 


Boston College 


$3500 Fellowship for French Studies 


Awarded alternately by Phi Beta Kappa in 
the fields of Greek and French, the Mary Isabel 
Sibley Fellowship will be offered in 1962 for the 
study of any aspect of French language or lit- 
erature. 

Candidates must be unmarried women be- 
tween 25 and 35 years of age who have demon- 
strated their ability to carry on original re- 
search. They must hold the doctorate or have 
fulfilled all the requirements for the doctorate 
except the dissertation, and they must be 
planning to devote full-time work to research 
curing the Fellowship year which begins Sep- 


tember 1, 1962. Eligibility is mot restricted to 
members of Phi Beta Kappa. 

The Fellow is required to file an informal 
report with the award committee at the com- 
pletion of six months of work and a detailed 
report at the end of the year. 

Applications for the 1962 award must be filed 
before February 1, 1962. Application forms and 
further information may be obtained from: 


The Mary Isabel Sibley Fellowship Committee 
The United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa 
1811 Q Street, N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 
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Interlinear Mtcroprint* 


ANGUAGE laboratories using magnetic-tape 
recording are revolutionizing language- 
teaching. Teaching machines may do the same. 
And there is yet another innovation (if it can 
also be borne). 

Interlinear microprint. It is a way to print 
language grammar books and readers. It con- 
sists in the insertion of words of translation be- 
tween the lines of ordinary text type, words so 
tiny that a lens is practically necessary to read 
them. The student would use his little magnifier 
whenever he needed to know the meaning of a 
word in the text. He would find the micro- 
printed translation under the text word con- 
cerned. But he would see the text word first; he 
would be spared the danger inherent in full- 
sized interlinear words which may cause the 
reader to see the translation first, to the exclu- 
sion of the foreign words he ought to be trying 
to read and decipher. With interlinear micro- 
print he would use his magnifying lens only 
when he should, since continuous reading with 
it would be difficult. 

The vocabulary section of a reader might 
even be eliminated, if the interlineation were 
fairly complete. With its disappearance would 
go tedious vocabulary-thumbing and the conse- 
quent broken continuity of reading. It can offer 
more completeness than notes printed on an 
opposite page, and there would be no superflu- 
ous mental operations to correlate notes with 
text words. And it would of course be more 
compact than notes printed full size; indeed, 
proofs of existing pages of text could generally 
be reproduced with interlinear microprint in- 
serted, while retaining neat appearance. 

Probably the main use of interlinear micro- 
print would be at an intermediate level of lan- 
guage learning, when the student is building his 
vocabulary through the reading of books espe- 
cially prepared. For use under skimpy budgets 
and in less developed areas it would offer econ- 
omy and simplicity, as compared with some 
other technical innovations. Self-instruction 
and brushing up are possibilities. Older students 
in science and engineering, who tend to have 


difficulty, may be especially receptive to inter- 
linear microprint. 

As a variation, complete running translations 
may be printed between the lines, the wording 
of which would correspond only approximately 
in position to the wording of the text. There 
may be one group of translated words below 
each line. (The position of these groups within 
each line would vary from one line to the next 
to forestall accidental premature viewing of the 
line ahead.) 

Bilingual! readers, such as the Loeb Library or 
the Harrap series, have found favor among 
scholars for their own personal use, since they 
can trust themselves not to misuse them. But 
otherwise, such books have not found much re- 
cent favor. Yet a most interesting defense ‘of 
bilingual readers for general instruction was 
made by Dr. C. L. Esborn in 1936.1 Interlinear 
microprint may offer the advantages cited by 
Esborn without the disadvantages he lists. 

Yet another variation would present a writ- 
ten lesson for self-study, using material similar 
to that prepared for teaching machines. Native 
words would be printed full size in the place of 
selected foreign words in the text. The student 
would write out the proper foreign word corre- 
sponding to each native word. Then the student 
would check himself at once; with his lens he 
would see under the large native word the cor- 
rect answer in foreign microprint, perhaps even 
in microscript, just as he should have written 
i? 


* The author is vice president of the Hazelett Strip- 
Casting Corporation. He wishes to acknowledge the valu- 
able contributions of Dean Blair Stewart, Dr. John W. 
Kurtz, Mr. Harry F. Shaefer III, and Mr. R. Wm. Hazelett. 
Several craftsmen gave important assistance. Edwards 
Brothers, Lithoprinters, deserve mention. Assistance and 
encouragement generally were afforded by members of the 
Department of German and Russian, Oberlin College. 

} Wilhelm Hauff, Die Karawane, Bilingual edition by 
C. L. Esborn, New York: Harper, 1936. Available from 
University Microfilms Inc., Ann Arbor, Michigan. Pages i 
to xvii, including Esborn’s foreword, are available sepa- 
rately. 

* This variation is the suggestion of Dean Blair Stewart. 
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Interlinear microprint appears to offer as 
much psychological validity as do teaching 
machines. In both cases the “reinforcement 
time”’ would be on the order of a half second, 
close to an ideal time according to Dr. Eugene 
Galanter.* This is about the time necessary to 
see an interlinear word after a student decides 
to look at it.‘ 

A small, very low-priced plastic magnifier is 
available from an optical manufacturer. Its two 
lenses, 4X and 8X, are believed correct for this 
use.5 One or even two could be sold with each 
book and kept in a pocket inside the front 
cover. 

RICHARD HAZELETT 

Malletts Bay 

Winooski, Vermont 


*(Cf. the article by Lewis H. Young, ‘‘Mechanized 
Tutors Join the Teaching Profession,’ Product Engineering, 
October 3, 1961, pp. 48-52, at p. 49. Galanter’s own publi- 
cation of this was soon to be printed elsewhere. Cf. Vladimir 
S. Littauer, Common-Sense Horsemanship, Princeton: Van 
Nostrand, 1951, p .22, which examines into reinforcement in 
the training of horses. 


* The following technical notes will not be of direct in- 
terest to most readers. However, they comprise the high 
points of a development costly enough to warrant applying 
for a U. S. patent (only), in order to recover costs. The 
points are disclosed here to assure the preservation and 
eventual use of the development. 0.012 inch (0.3 mm) is 
suggested as the height of interlinear words. The interlinear 
type should be plain, well-spread capitals like Copperplate 
Gothic. They should appear under the corresponding text 
words, rather than over. In preparing pages for printing, 
the tiny words are assembled with soft white wax, and 
mylar (or fresh acetate) sticky-tape, upon a 2.5 times 
enlargement of each page. Keep dirt and lint away from 
edges of the sticky-tape before and after application. All 
components are preferably transparent. These are photo- 
graphically reduced back to negatives of the desired size 
for printing. These negatives must be “‘still-developed”; 
that is, the first 30 seconds in the developer is to be with 
vigorous agitation, followed by complete stillness. Conven- 
tional photo-offset lithography is used. Plates are non- 
grained or only finely grained. Only a skimpy amount of 
ink may be applied to the paper to avoid the spreading of 
lines. For quality control, each plate should bear some 
special marginal dots consisting of fine parallel tapered 
lines spaced 250 to the inch. Smooth uncoated paper is as 
good as any. (A master negative is available from the au- 
thor.) 

5 Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester 2, N. Y., no. 
81-68-20. 


A Survey of German Schools 


Under the auspices of the American Council 
on Germany and with the cooperation of the 
Education Office of the Federal Republic in 
Bonn, Dr. Theodore Huebener, Director of 
Foreign Languages in the schools of the City 
of New York, has just completed a four months 
survey of the schools of West Germany. 


The Foreign Language Section of the North- 
eastern Ohio Teachers’ Association (NEOTA) 
will meet for luncheon at the Cleveland, Ohio 
University Club on Friday, November 3, 1961. 
Dr. Edward M. Stack of Villanova University 
will speak on the correlation of classroom and 


He observed 123 complete lessons in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools of 25 leading 
cities, including Berlin, made an extensive col- 
lection of courses of study and textbooks, and 
conferred with numerous school and city of- 
ficials. His report will be published by New 
York University Press. 


language laboratory work. There will be an ex- 
hibit of textbooks, language laboratory equip- 
ment and realia. Please address reservations to 
John Durden, Goodyear Junior High School, 
49 N. Martha Ave., Akron 5, Ohio. 
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Why Latin First? 


T IS not my intention to discuss the impor- 

tance or necessity of Latin in the secondary 
school, but to determine its relationship to 
modern foreign languages (and their relative 
sequence). 

Should the study of Latin precede or follow 
modern foreign languages in the secondary 
school curriculum? 

Presently, the general practice followed in the 
majority of the schools, especially in the 
Catholic schools, is to offer two years of Latin 
preceding the study of modern foreign lan- 
guages (Spanish and French being the most 
popular). 

There have been three reasons for the preced- 
ence of Latin: 

1. Tradition in the field of education. 

2. Origin of the languages. 

3. Their chronological order in the history 

of civilization. 


At the same time, other factors have been 
overlooked. These others factors, I believe, are 
more important and decisive. 

It is not my intention to advocate the disap- 
pearance of Latin from the secondary school 
curriculum. I am aware that the study of Latin 
can be used as a basis for the study of the Ro- 
mance language, and even enrich the students’ 
knowledge of English. However, experience has 
shown me that students do not need Latin as a 
foundation for the study of a foreign language. 

As a Spanish and Latin teacher, I have care- 
fully noted the achievement of my students and 
have arrived at the following conclusions: 


1. Students of Spanish without previous 
knowledge of Latin have, in many cases, 
surpassed the achievement of other stu- 
dents with such knowledge. 

2. Students who have failed in Latin to the 
extreme of having to drop it have attained 
satisfactory performance in the study of 
Spanish. 

3. Students of superior mental ability have 
studied simultaneously, in the same aca- 
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demic year, both Spanish and Latin with 
excellent results. 

4. Students who have previously taken two 
years of Spanish have been very good in 
the study of Latin. 

. The factors: I. Q., general achievement, 
achievement in English, musical educa- 
tion, and good study habits have contrib- 
uted more decisively to the success of the 
study of Spanish than previous study of 
Latin, in spite of the fact that Spanish isa 
corrupt Latin. 


mn 


It isimportant to emphasize that when we re- 
fer to the achievement in the study of Spanish, 
we mean an achievement that considers Jan- 
guage as something alive, as a process of acqwir- 
ing a complex system of communication that in- 
cludes the ability to understand spoken as well 
as written language, and the ability to master 
oral and written expression; thus, discarding the 
traditional method in the teaching of a modern 
foreign language. 

The previous study of Latin as a basis for the 
Romance language was justified when one used 
the traditional method; the study of vocabulary 
forms and syntax of the language, through 
reading and translation, depending on the text- 
book in every instance. But fortunately this 
traditional method is outdated, if not com- 
pletely abolished, and will go down in the his- 
tory of educational methods as an error of the 
past. 

There are also other important points to be 
considered: 


1. If the student has had experience with a 
second language in elementary school, why 
should he discontinue the study of this 
language to learn Latin? What is the rea- 
son for the study of the language in the 
elementary school or junior high, if it is 
not continued in senior high school? 

If the study of a second language, following 
the process of the learning of the mother 
tongue, is to be based on constant use, 
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through intense and continuous repetition 
of the process of listening, speaking, read- 
ing, and writing, are two courses of nine 
months, five hours a week, sufficient to at- 
tain true achievement? 


Why not study first a living language, a lan- 
guage used by other inhabitants of the contem- 
porary world? 

When we place Latin first in the curriculum, 
we are violating the didactic principle of going 
from the easy to the difficult, from the concrete 
to the abstract, from the immediate to the med- 
iate, etc. This is the same as teaching inter- 
national politics first and, later, the government 
of the home, the school, the city, and the na- 
tion, in the study of social science. 


3. If modern languages—because they are 
modern—have more similarity to the Eng- 
lish language, is it not easier to study them 
first and then study Latin with its multi- 
ple endings and syntax which are so differ- 
ent from those in English? 

4. Today’s student, citizen of the future, will 
not remain isolated in his native land, 
since in modern society the inter-relations 
among the citizens of the world are more 
necessary each day, and the modern foreign 
language is the tool for world under- 
standing. The knowledge of a second lan- 
guage will have more meaning and more 
practical value to the student who will 
have the opportunity to speak Spanish, 
French, Portuguese, or Russian—but not 
Latin. 


I do not propose the elimination of Latin 
from the secondary school curriculum, but I do 
propose ifs subordination to the study of modern 
foreign languages and its limitation as a basic 
knowledge to certain professions and careers. 

I advocate that we offer four consecutive 
years of a modern foreign language at the second- 
ary level and postpone the study of Latin—as an 
elective for the last two years. The linguistic 
skills that the student has acquired and de- 
veloped in the first two years of the modern 
foreign language will be transfered to the study 
of Latin. Also, after two years in high school, 


the following factors will facilitate the study of 
Latin: 


1. More mental maturity. 

2. Better knowledge of the English language. 

3. A knowledge of a second language, which 
will help one to understand the problems 
of the study of Latin. 

4. Upon reaching the junior year, the student 
has usually chosen his vocation and will 
know if he needs Latin. Although I recog- 
nize the disciplinary value of Latin, I be- 
lieve that we exaggerate it, since other 
subjects in the curriculum, if their study 
is efficiently directed, have this same in- 
strumental value. 


Let us then leave the intensive study of La- 
tin, four years with emphasis on the aural-ora! 
procedure, for the secondary schools that pre- 
pare future Catholic priests, to whom Latin is 
of vital importance since it is the official lan- 
guage of the Roman Catholic Church. 

H. SAN JUAN 

Sacred Heart College 

Cullman, Alabama 


Note: I am asking my colleagues to conduct 
the following research on this problem: 


I. Basic Data 
Student’s Name 
Class 
1.Q. = 
General Achievement : 
Achievement in English 

















II. MopERN FoREIGN LANGUAGE 





Taken in elementary school? 
How many years? - 
Achievement 
Taken in junior high? an 
How many years? adh 
Achievement 
Taken in senior high school? a 
How many years? — 
Achievement 


























III. Latin 
Taken? 
Before the modern foreign language? 
After the modern foreign language? 
Simultaneously with modern foreign language? ______- 
How many years? 
Achievement 
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Audio-Visual Atds 





ERIE 


I. FRANCE 
1. Films: 

Bonjour Paris, 20 min. Color. Silent. Rental: 
$15. An actual stage performance of the Grand 
Revue at the Casino de Paris around 1920; 
shows early amateur film techniques. (Cinema 
16) 

Ici on Parle Frangais. 21 min. Color. Sale: 
$225. Short sentences, simple constructions, 
high-frequency, simple vocabulary and easily 
recognizable cognates mark the main character- 
istics of this film, produced in Quebec. Specific- 
ally designed for beginning French language 
learning. (IFB) 

The Law is the Law. Stars Fernandel and 
Toto, two top comedians, in a brilliant satire on 
tricksters and smugglers baiting the law. (Con- 
(emporary) 

La Maison de Moliére. 21 min. Color. Free. 
Shows the history of the Comédie Frangaise; 
narration by one of the members, Maurice Es- 
cande. In French. (Facsea) 

A Man Escaped. Inquire about rental. With 
Francois Leterrier starring in Robert Bresson’s 
prize-winning film. Suspense and ingenuity. 
(Contemporary) 

Martin and Gaston. Color. 11 min. Rental: 
$12.50. Tale of two small, but fearless boys who 
set out to sea. Made from animated color cut- 
outs of drawings by French children. Recom- 
mended for children 4 to 8 years and older. 
(Contemporary) 

Paris: The City and the People. 12 min. Color 
and B&W. A visiting American sees how a com- 
bination of French cultural progress and eco- 
nomic growth has made Paris into a great 
capital. Highlights are the many famous land- 
marks, such as Notre Dame Cathedral, Arc de 
Triomphe, the Louvre, The University of Paris, 
etc. (Coronet) 

P’tit Jean s’en va aux Chantiers. Color. Tale 
of the super-human exploits of P’tit Jean, hero 
of a French Canadian folk tale. Handbook 
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available. Also in English narration. Narrated 
by Prof. Roger Pillet. (IFB) 

A la Plage. 1960. 11 min. Color. French narra- 
tion. Depicts the beach, the promenade and 
other activities of the French Riviera. (Teaching 
Audials) 

Premier May. Inquire about rental. Comedy- 
drama set on the gay French holiday, the first of 
May, when Parisiens turn out for fun and gaiety. 
Starring Yves Montand and Nicole Berger. 
(Contemporary) 

La Sorciére. 97 min. Marina Vladyis, ‘a 
lustrous and bewitching creature,” in a haunt- 
ing romantic story shot in Sweden, based on 
Alexander Kurin’s novel. (Brandon) 

Les Trois Ours. Color. 13 min. The familiar 
story of Goldilocks and the three bears adapted 
for teaching French in two films. No English 
used. Review of vocabulary at the end. Spanish 
version: Los tres osos. Consultant for Spanish: 
Oscar Jiménez; for French: Jean-Charles 
Seigneuret. (Film Associates) 


2. Filmstrips: 


En Bretagne. 1960. With record or tape. 
Color. $18.80. Photographs used. Scenes include 
menhirs, calvaries, the cathedral at Quimper, 
women washing at a lavoir, a Breton farm and a 
view of the sea with fishing boat. (Teaching 
Audials) 

En Classe. Twenty filmstrips, each with one 
12” LP record; teacher’s manual. $195. By Prof. 
Roger A. Pillet, University of Chicago Labora- 
tory School. A one year course of beginning 
French. Each filmstrip runs 15 to 18 minutes. 
Designed especially for the third grade, but can 
be used from second to sixth. Some 400 care- 
fully selected French words. (Coronet) 

French for Beginners. 3 filmstrips, record, 
wall chart, pin pointer and teacher’s manual. 
$33. Titles: La salle de classe, A l’Ecole, and 
Ma Famille. (Teaching Audials) 

French for Elementary Grades. Six color film- 
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strips. Everyday life in France. Photographed 
and described on records. Titles: La famille de 
Robert, Robert se prépare pour l’école, Robert 
va a |’école, Suzanne apprend le calendrier, 
Chez Suzanne et Robert, Suzanne et Robert 
font des achats. (Tom Handy) 

French Revolution and Napoleon. B&W. $3.50. 
Projects the causes that led to the French revo- 
lution. Shows the storming of the Bastile, the 
rule of Napoleon Bonaparte and his engulfment 
of Europe in war. (Pictorial Events) 


3. Records: 


French in Record Time. $9.98. A complete 
course in two LP 12” records. Forty lessons, in- 
cluding everything useful from getting through 
customs and exchanging money to seeking 
medical aid abroad. All non-essentials are pared 
away. A busy person’s shortcut to everyday 
Spanish, French, German, Italian, Modern 
Greek, and English are also available in this 
series. Much information about the culture, 
literature, music and food of other lands. Text- 
book and dictionary included. (Institute for 
Language Study) 

French Short Stories. One 12” LP. $5.95 Read 
by Armand Begué. Contents: de Maupassant, 
Menuet; Courier, Une aventure en Caladre; 
Voltaire, Jeannot et Colin. (Folkways) 


Il. GERMANY 
1. Films: 

The Eighth Day of the Week. With Sonia Zie- 
mann, Zhigniew Cybulski. Based on the novel 
by Poland’s Marek Hlasko. The story of two 
young people trying to find fulfillment of their 
love. Available also in Polish. (Contemporary) 

Germany Today. 22 min. Color. Sale: $220. A 
glimpse of West Germany’s impressive post-war 
revival and reconstruction. (Ernest Kleimberg) 

Oberbayern. 15 min. Color. Sale: $150. Inter- 
mediate level. Depicts life in Upper Bavaria. 
Good narration by Prof. Meno Spann of North- 
western University. (IFB) 

Romantische Stadte. 13 min. Color. $135. De- 
picts romantic cities such as Munich, Dunkels- 
biihl, Rotenburg, and others. Designed for the 
intermediate level. Narration by Prof. Spann. 
(IFB) 

Der Schwarzwald. 12 min. Color. $135. Vil- 


lages, farms and resorts of Germany’s Black 
Forest are depicted in this film designed for 
intermediate classes. Scenes of Baden Baden, 
Freiburg, Pforzheim and other places. Narra- 
tion by Prof. Meno Spann. (IFB) 


2. Filmstrips: 

Elementary German for Young Americans. Set 
of 6 filmstrips. Color. 3 LP records. $35.10. The 
first 5 records end with one children’s song; the 
6th has three. Designed to teach easy German 
to grades 3 to 7, but can be used for other 
grades. Short phrases with pauses for easy repe- 
tition. No captions used. Each filmstrip is 
divided into four parts to facilitate the learning 
of short units. Native voices used. Titles: Im 
Klassenzimmer, Nach der Schule, In der Fa- 
milie, Zu Hause, Am Morgen, Peters Geburts- 
tagesfeier. Author: José Sanchez, Univ. of 
Illinois, with the collaboration of Dr. Emmy 
Schreiner, Evanston Public Schools. (SVE) 


lil. ITary 
1. Films: 


Margherita da Cortona. 100 min. Apply for 
rental. Italian dialog with English subtitles. 
Plot: the life and miracles of Saint Margaret of 
Cortona, who began as a simple peasant girl in 
the 13th century, and who, through pureness of 
spirit, overcame her enemies and joined a holy 
order. Much historical background of medieval 
Italy, especially Tuscany. (Brandon) 

Il Tetto (The Roof) 91 min. Apply for rental 
rates. Produced and directed by Vittorio de 
Sica. Italian dialog with English subtitles. 
Based on Cesar Zavattini’s stories of life among 
the poor in postwar Italy. (Brandon) 


2. Filmstrips: 

Life in Italy. 1960. 45 frames. Color photos. 
$5. Depicts the people of Italy. Discusses their 
food, transportation, education, houses, pas- 
times, arts, dress, customs and occupations. 
(Pictorial Events) 

3. Records: 

Italian in Record Time. See French in Record 
Time. 

Spokes Records in Italian. 33 rpm. Wide se- 
lection of literary subjects, such as poems by 
Quasimodo, sonnets by Pascarella, The Sermon 
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on the Mount, Irma la Dolce, and other mate- 
rials for classroom and laboratory. (Orfeo) 


IV. LATIN AMERICA 


A. General 
1. Films: 


Geography of South America. Countries of the 
Andes. 11 min. Color and B&W. Educational 
collaborator: F. L. Keller. Historical and geo- 
graphical survey of Bolivia, Ecuador, Peru and 
Chile, describing topography and its relation- 
ship to resources and cultural development. 
Colorful views of mountains, highlands and the 
people. (Coronet) 

Sudamérica. Continente de Gran Porvenir. 
Sale: $295. Intended for advanced students of 
Spanish; the two parts are narrated by Prof. 
Carlos Castillo. Extensive vocabulary. Student 
handbook. English version of South America. 
(IF B) 


2. Filmstrips: 

New Currents for Latin America. 1960. 56 
frames. B&W. $2.50. Photographs, cartoons 
and maps. Portrays the decline of dictatorial 
regimes and the rise of democracies in Latin 
America. Surveys the tasks facing the new 
governments; explains the changes in U. S. 
policy toward Latin America. (NYTimes) 

Latin American Fossils. Based on Darwin 
who envisioned the Isthmus of Panama as hav- 
ing risen slowly from the sea and the Pleistocene 
animals as having raced back and forth across 
this land bridge between North and South 
America. (Life) 

Spanish Explorers of the New World. Six 
filmstrips. 1960. About 45 frames each. Color. 
$6 each. Titles: Balboa, Coronado, Cortés, De 
Soto, Pizarro, and Ponce de Ledén. (EBF) 


3. Record: 


Latin America is Big. 78 rpm $2. General 
survey with a challenge for mission activity. 
(Methodist) 


B. Bolivia: See also Geography of South Amer- 
ica. Countries of the Andes. 


Mission in Boliva. 24 min. Color. Informative 
documentary of what missionary activity 
means for agriculture and education in this 


Andean country. Shows the 50 year old Francis 
Harrington School in La Paz which has 1400 
students. (Methodist) 


C. Brazil: 


Brasilia. Color. Sale: $135. An account of the 
building of Brazil’s new capital from the bull- 
dozing of jungle growth to the city as it stands 
today. Produced by G. Tamarski. (IFB) 


D. Chile: See also Geography of South America. 
Countries of the Andes. 


Una hacienda chilena. 11 min. Color. $120. 
Spanish version of People of Chile. Rural scenes 
with hacienda life. Handbook. Narrated by 
Prof. Carlos Castillo. (IFB) 


E. Ecuador: See Geography of South America. 
F. Guatemala: 
1. Films: 

Guatemala, Land of Looms. 30 min. Color. 
Sale: $125. Two fabric buyers take a trip 
through the villages where native weaving is 
carried on. (AV-ED) 

Salt Harvesters in Guatemala. 10 min. Color. 


$100. Crude salt gathering and refining on the 
Rio Negro. (AV-ED) 
2. Tape: 

Music From the Guatemala Highlands. Re- 
corded in the Cuchumatanes Mountains; fea- 
tures the Municipal Band of Huehuetenango. 


Old folk songs, old Spanish arias, and hymns. 
(Maryknoll) 


G. Mexico: 
1. Films: 


Una hacienda mexicana. 12 min. Color. $120. 
Spanish version of Hacienda Life in Old Mexico. 
Scenes of rural life, suitable for the 3rd or 4th 
semester of high school or the 2nd or 3rd semes- 
ter of college. Handbook. (IFB) 

Mexico. Tierra de Color y Contraste. 16 min. 
Color. $155. Spanish version of Mexico: Life of 
Color and Contrast. Traces the country’s culture 
and changes from the early Indian civilization 
to the present. Contrasts ancient pyramids, his- 
torical villages and colonial towns with today’s 
modern cities and tourist resorts. (Neubacher 
Productions) 
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2. Filmstrip: 

Our Cabaria. 65 frames, Color. $5. Photo- 
graphs. A trip to Cuernavaca. See how the 
Cabafia began and grew, its dedication and 
opening, day-to-day life, with glimpses of arts 
and crafts, archeology and nature, places and 
people, special projects and events. (Girl 
Scouts) 


H. Peru: See also Geography of South America. 


La gente del Perti. 11 min. Color. $120. In- 
tended to complement Vamos al Peri. Shows 
the peoples of the coastal desert, the highlands 
and the Amazonic jungles. Graded Spanish. 
English version: People of Pert. (IFB) 


I. Puerto Rico: 
1. Film: 

Puerto Rico. 20 min. Color. $195. Back- 
ground, climate, agriculture, industry, capital 
investment. (UWF) 


2. Filmstrips: 

Puerto Rico: Historic and Geographic Back- 
ground. 1960. 39 frames. Color. $4. Photos, 
drawings, paintings and maps. Describes the 
historic and geographic background of the is- 
land. (Eye Gate) 

Puerto Rico. The People and Industries. 1960. 
42 frames. Color. $4. Describes the dense popu- 
lation of Puerto Rico, its schools and industries. 
(Eye Gate) 


3. Record: 


Puerto Rico. Land of Hunger and Hope. 78 
rpm. $2.50. Also with slides and filmstrip com- 
bination: $11. Describes work of Methodist 
churches working in towns and rural areas. 
(Methodist) 


V. PORTUGAL 
1. Film: 


Flight into Time. Free rental. Color. A Euro- 
pean tour covering Portugal, Spain, Italy, 
Greece, Egypt and the Holy Land. (Institute 
of V.T) 


2. Filmstrip: 


Portugal. 1960. 40 frames. Color. Photos, 
drawings, paintings and maps. Describes the 


chief industries and products of Portugal, and 
explains various ways in which the people earn 
a living. (Eye Gate) 


VI. Tue Soviet UNION 
1. Films: 


The Soviet Union: An Introduction. 18 min. 
Color. Survey of the geography and history of 
the country and its people. (Grover-Jennings) 

Tiger Girl (Also known as Tiger Trainer). 98 
min. Apply for rental. A romantic comedy with 
a circus setting, revolving around a girl whose 
ambition is to become a tiger trainer. A sailor 
loves her and wizts her to leave the circus, but 
in the end it is the daredevil motorcyclist who 
marries her after she works as his assistant in his 
thrilling act. (Branden) 


2. Filmstrip: 

Russia and The World Today. 1958. 52 
frames. Color. $6. Drawings. The differences 
between Russians and ourselves; our role in 
preserving democracy. (Your Lesson) 


3. Records: 


The Overcoal of Nikolai Gogol. 12” LP. A radio 
performance recorded in the USSR; text in 
Russian with English translation by Elizabeth 
Kresky. (Folkways) 

Russian in Record Time. Part of the “Record 
Time”’ series, now available in all modern lan- 
guages. Two 12” LP, or seven 7” 45 rpm. $9.98. 
Course consists of a series of lessons in two 
parts; the one, basic sentences, the other, every- 
day conversation for the tourist. Accompanied 
by a key to Russian phonetics and alphabet 
and a brief outline of Russian grammar. (Insti- 
tute for Language Study) 

Russian Songs for Teaching Russian. One 
12” LP. Fifteen songs in Russian sung by Getty 
Petry, guitar accompaniment by Jerry Silver- 
man. (Folkways) 


4. Tape: 
Elementary Russian Lessons. Four lessons. 
(EMC) 
VII. Spain 
1. Films: 


La casa y la tierra de Loyola. 20 min. Color. 
Sale: $220. Narrated for advanced students in 
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Spanish by José A. Sorbino; shows the Basque 
countryside known to Ignatius Loyola. Includes 
views of the ancestral house in the Valley of 
Loyola and celebration of Loyola Day at Azpei- 
tia. English version: The House and Land of 
Loyola. (IFB) 

The Nail. Based on the story by Alarcén. Di- 
rected by Rafael Gil, with Amparo Rivelles and 
Rafael Duran in the leading roles. Laid in the 
Spain of 1865. A young judge, traveling by 
coach, meets a beautiful bui aloof young lady. 
They finally fa'l in love. Good photography. 
(Spanish Films) 

Ole, Matador. 95 min. Based on the novel by 
Pérez Luguin. The story of an orphan boy who 
dreams of glory. With Pepin Martin Vazquez 
and Jorge Mistral, as the leading interpreters. 
(Spanish Films) 

Los tres osos. Familiar story of Goldilocks. 
See Les Trois Ours. 


2. Filmstrips: 


Life in the Canary Islands. 1960. 44 frames. 
Captions. Color. $5. Photos. Depicts the people 
of the Canary Islands. Discusses their food, 
transportation, education, houses, pastimes, 
arts, dress, customs and occupations. (Pictorial 
Events) 

Poems of Federico Garcta Lorca. Album of two 
12” LP. $11.90. Text in Spanish read by Jorge 
Juan Rodriguez. 21 poems (Folkways) 


VIII. VAR1tous COUNTRIES 
1. Films: 

The Philippines: Land and People. 14 min. 
Color and B&W. (EBF) 

Republic of the Phillippines. Color. 18 min. 
Aims to aid pupils in understanding what the 
Philippines has done to solve its problems since 
acquiring full independence. (UWF) 


2. Filmstrips: 


North of Rio Grande. Color. $7.50. Mission 
work among the Spanish-speaking people of our 
Southwest. (Methodist) 

A Puppy for José. 70 frames. Color. $5. A son 
of migrant workers finally is befriended by local 
church people. (Friendship) 

Three Routes to El Dorado. 1960. 50 frames. 
Color. $9. With LP record. 17 min. Photos, 


drawings, paintings, maps. Shows the gold rush 
of 1849. (SVE) 


3. Record: 


Listen and Learn Modern Greek. Set of 3 LP 
records with Manual: $5.95. Prepared by Prof. 
Procope S. Coster, Brooklyn College. Similar to 
the Dover records in French, Spanish, Russian, 
German, Italian, Portuguese, Hebrew, and 
Japanese. (Dover) 


IX. TEACHING AIDS 
1. Films: French: 


Heath de Rockemont Language TV Program. 
Emphasis on teaching FLs via the motion pic- 
ture. Part of the French, film is already avail- 
able. Parlons francais is a complete course of 
instruction prepared for the TV-method. It is 
an in-classroom program of two 15-minute les- 
sons per week. There are eight 15-minute 
teacher-preparation programs. Designed to be- 
gin at the 3rd or 4th grade and to continue pro- 
gressively. There are eight record books con- 
taining five or more records to accompany each 
year’s course. There will be material for several 
years of instruction. Year I is available on tele- 
vision and will be available on films for the fall 
of 1961. Year II is also available on television 
and will be available on film next year. Year III 
will be available on television next year and 
and on film the following year. This important 
project is sponsored by the Modern Language 
Project of the Massachusetts Council for Public 
Schools, Inc., and directed by one of Purdue’s 
leading audio-visual experts, Dr. Earle S. Ran- 
dall, with the aid of collaborators. The project is 
financed also by D. C. Heath and Rochemont 
Associates, producers of educational films. 


2. Films: Spanish: 


Agrupando a los animales. Color. $135. For 
advanced students and teachers in training. 
Spoken in natural Spanish; introduces the idea 
that animals can be classified according to their 
physical structure. (IFB) 

Juan y Maria. Six, one-reel films in color for 
beginners. Titles: En casa, La escuela, La 
comida, De compras, El recreo, and Un viaje. 
Designed to motivate Spanish language learn- 
ing. Reinforced basic vocabulary and points of 
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grammar. Prepared by Richard Vetter, UCLA; 
narrated by Benjamin Pica. (Neubacher) 
3. Filmstrips for Spanish: 

Juventud de America Latina (Latin Teen- 
agers). A Spanish filmstrip and tape unit, con- 
sisting of one dual track 3.75 ips tape and four 
color photo filmstrips: La juventud de la ciu- 
dad, Las escuelas secundarias, La juventud de 
la provincia, La feria potosina and Un paseo 
en Acapulco. Average of 37 frames each. Price 
$31.50 per set. Spoken by Latin American na- 
tives. Adequate for extremely advanced Span- 
ish students in cultural and civilization courses. 
Not suitable for elementary classes: no space for 
repetition, uses some mexicanisms, too much in- 
formation in each frame, difficult vocabulary. 
Good photography. (Studyscopes) 

Spanish First Year. Seven strips, eight rec- 
ords, with manual: $50. Teaches Spanish in 
relation to familiar concepts and surroundings. 
(Eye Gate) 

Jose SANCHEZ 

University of Illinois (Chicago) 


KEY TO PRODUCERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
AV-ED, 7934 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 
Brandon Films Co., 200 W. 57th St., N.Y. 18 
Cinema 16, Dept. BB, 175 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 16 
Contemporary Films, 13 East 37th St., N.Y. 16 
Coronet Films, 65 E. So. Water St., Chicago 1, IIl. 

Dover Publications Co., 920 Broadway, N.Y. 10 

EBF (Encyclopaedia Britannica Films), Wilmette, III. 

EMC Recordings Corp. 806 East Seventh St., St. Paul 6, 
Minn. 

Eye Gate, 2716 41st St., Long Island City 1, N.Y. 


Facsea, 972 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 21 

Film Association of California, 11014 Santa Monica Blvd., 
Los Angeles 25, Calif. 

Films de Espana, 826 Seventh Ave., N.Y. 19 

Folkways Records, 117 W. 46th St., N.Y. 36 

Friendship Press, 475 Riverside Drive, N.Y. 27 

German Tourist Information Office, 11 So. 
Chicago 3, Ill. 

Girl Scouts of the U. S. A., 830-3rd Ave., N.Y. 22 

Grover-Jennings Productions, P. O. Box 303, Monterey, 
Calif. 

Guerra, Manuel, Station KQED, 525 Fourth St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Handy: Jam Handy Organization, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., 
Detroit 11, Mich. 

Heath de Rochemont Corporation, 16 Arlington, Boston 
16, Mass. 

IFB (International Film Bureau), 57 East Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, IIl. 

Institute for Language Study, 24 Clinton Ave., Montclair, 
N. J. 

Institute of Visual Training, 40 EF. 49th St., N.Y. 17 

Kleimberg, Ernest, 3890 Edgewater Drive, Pasadena, Calif 

Life Magazine, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y. 20 

Maryknoll Bookshelf, Maryknoll, N.Y. 

Methodist Publishing House, 201 8th Ave. S., Nashville 2 
Tenn. 

Neubacher Productions, 10609 Bradbury Rd., Los Angeles 
64, Calif. 

NY Times, Educational Activities, 229 W. 43rd St., N.Y 
30 

Orfeo Importing Co., 30 Avenue A, Rochester 21, N.Y 

Pictorial Events, 220 Central Park So., N.Y. 19 

SVE (Society for Visual Education), 1345 W. Diversey 
Drive, Chicago 14, III. 

Studyscopes, 7556 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood 46, 
Calif. 

Teaching Audials and Visuals, 250 W. 57th St., N.Y. 19 

UWF (United World Films, Inc.), 1445 Park Ave., N.Y. 29 

Your Lesson Plan Filmstrips, 1319 Vine St., Philadelphia 


3, Fa 


La Salle, 


Language Lab 


More do’s and don’ts on planning and operat- 
ing a language lab or an electronic classroom in 
a high school from the Foreign Language Pro- 
gram Research Center of the Modern Language 
Association of America: 

DO see at least three different types of suc- 
cessful installations in operation before you de- 
cide on your equipment. DON’T plan a lab for 
use by everyone (foreign language, English, 


shorthand, speech); this will result in confusion 
and frustration. 

DO follow the instructions and guidelines 
(pp. 26-28, 263-287) in the Counci! of Chie! 
State School Officer’s Purchase Guide (Ginn and 
Co., 1959) and its Supplement (Ginn and Co.. 
1961). DON’T forget that a lab is no stronger 
than its weakest component, mechanical or 
human. 
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Introducing Italian: A Course for Gifted Students 


The study of Italian, now an established part of the 
secondary school program in some communities with a size- 
able Italian-American population, has rarely succeeded in 
acquiring even a token following in other areas. Many 
educators express regret that such an important language 
should be totally absent from most of our high schools, yet 
little initiative or effort is expended to correct the deficiency. 
The obstacles which impede the introduction of Italian 
are numerous and in some cases impossible to surmount. 
However, something can be done, if only on a limited scale, 
to put Italian within reach of at least a small number of 
students. The rich cultural and even practical advantages 
of Italian are obvious; its introduction needs no justifica- 
tion. 

Italian can be introduced profitably as an accelerated 
one year course, remaining highly selective and limiting it- 
self to students of proven ability and achievement in other 
Romance Languages or in Latin. Such students are in an 
especially favorable position to acquire Italian rapidly; and, 
moreover, this would provide them with the opportunity 
to make a solid start in another language before entering 


Cc lle ec. 


New Jersey 


On March 18 in Life Hall Auditorium at Montclair 
State College in Upper Montclair, New Jersey, the New 
Jersey Modern Language Teachers’ Association and the 
New Jersey State Department of Education conducted a 
modern language workshop for the purpose of presenting 
as many ideas and material sources as possible for the 
various phases of modern language teaching. 

After an enjoyable reunion in the Snack Bar of Life Hall, 
replete with coffee and doughnuts, the 305 participants 
mbled in the audiotrium where Mr. Randall Marshall, 
president of the NJMLTA, presided over a short meeting 
ring which he expressed the association’s sincere appre- 
ciation to Mme. Germaine P. Cressey of Montclair State 
College for her organization of this meeting, and presented 
Mr. Archie LaPointe, State Coordinator of Modern Lan- 


guages. 


asse 











After announcements the president assigned the rooms 
in which the following groups were to meet: 


1. Foreign Language in the Elementary Schools (FLES 
program) 

. The Junior High School FL program 

. First and Second Year FL in the High School 

. Third and Fourth Year FL in the High School 


Ge bo 


Each group was directed by a moderator, assisted by 
‘tom two to four panel members representing various mod- 


This type of Italian course was initiated at the Phillips 
Exeter Academy two years ago. All basic skills are devel- 
oped—comprehension, speaking, reading, and writing; but 
reading is emphasized more than the others. It is in this 
area that the students’ previous training can be most ef- 
fectively employed. However, during the first five or six 
weeks little or no reading is done; emphasis is placed on 
comprehension, speaking, and study of grammar. Any 
concise grammar text will do if it has good exercises for oral 
as well as written work (Russo’s Present Day Italian has 
been used with excellent results, proceeding at the rate of 
two lessons per week). Reading progresses rapidly from 
easy material (such as Goggio’s A New Italian Reader for 
Beginners) to selections of intermediate difficulty (Bergin’s 
Modern Italian Short Stories) and finally, during the last 
two months of the year, Moravia’s A gostino and a few of his 
short stories can be read with the aid of a dictionary. 

The course has had excellent results in its first two years. 


EDWARD SAINATI 
Tie Phillips Exeter Academy 
Exeter, N. H. 


Workshop 


ern languages, and a recorder. The individual group meet- 
ings lasted approximately one hour and forty-five minutes, 
after which all reassembled in the auditorium in order to 
hear the reports of the four recorders. 

In FLES, with 32 in attendance, the following points 
were noted: 

Needs: Support of the Superintendent, parental interest, 
well-trained teachers, a coordinator, an early beginning 
(grades 1-3, if possible), continuity of initial language, lan- 
guage of community interest, daily period of 15-20 minutes. 

Recommendations: Selection at grade 6, directed dia- 
logues, memorization of dialogues, structure drill on familiar 
vocabulary. 

Danger: Insincere pressure groups. 

In the Junior High School, with 53 in attendance: 

Recommendations: 40 minutes daily at least three times 
per week, start of program in 8th grade, then lowered to 7th 
grade, prerequisite of ‘‘B”’ in English, cultural material to 
be presented in English. 

Suggestions: Dictation from assigned material, oral 
True-False, oral multiple-choice, dialogues, structure 
drills, pronunciation, reading to be begun in November, 
writing one week later, copying of passages. 

In the High School, years 1 and 2, with 120 in attendance: 

Three materials in vogue: Glastonbury, individual, and 
adaptation of text book. 
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Suggestions: No mass production, selectivity by prereq- 
uisites, homogeneous grouping. 

Recommendations: Use of English when necessary, 
judicious time-lag in writing, communication more im- 
portant than impeccable pronunciation. No new subject 
matter to be presented in laboratory. 

In the High School, years 3 and 4, with 100 in attendance: 

Recommendations: Broad coverage of grammar in third 
year, attention to observed grammatical weaknesses in 
fourth year, use of tape and disc recordings of plays in 
classroom, followed by discussion and replaying, pupil par- 
ticipation in correction of others, speech of teacher at 
natural speed at all times. 

Suggestions: Teacher attendance at Advanced Place- 
ment conferences contemporary literature to precede survey; 


FLs in 


In 1959-1960 Utah junior and senior high schools had a 
total student population of 94,088. Fifteen thousand or 16% 
of these students now elect to study a foreign language. 
There are 54 classes of Latin, 232 Spanish classes, 158 
French classes, 115 German classes, 11 Russian classes and 
3 Arabic classes. Next year there will be one class in each of 
Chinese Mandarin and Japanese. In 1956 only 4,000 stu- 
dents, or 5% of the student population, elected to study 
foreign languages. 

We attribute this increase of over 200% to the general 
boom in foreign language studies throughout the nation, 
stimulated by the scholarships, summer institutes and 
state-wide coordination made available through the 
N.D.E.A. of 1958. 

In addition, Utah has a unique source of support for 
foreign language study. The Brigham Young University 
in Provo anticipated the national need for more speakers of 
foreign languages, and, in 1956, began a statewide Festiva] 
of Foreign Languages to test progress and reward excel- 
lence in foreign language learning in Utah high schools. 
Two hundred students attended in 1956. Contests were 
given in audio-lingual skills. Ribbons and prizes were dis- 
tributed to students who had achieved a degree of excel- 
lence. Participation grew steadily year by year until in 1961 
3,200 attended. They were given ribbons and certificates of 


On Interpreters and Interpreting for Official Visitors to The United States 


The following is taken from an article prepared by the 
division of Language Services of the Department of State. 
It appeared in a special supplement on interpreting to the 
Newsletter for Community Service to International Visitors. 

The transposition of thoughts and statements from one 
language into another is not an easy matter. The form in 
which an idea is expressed varies greatly from one language 
to another. As we all know, an Englishman and an Ameri- 
can may well phrase the same thought in very different 
ways, and these differences are considerably accentuated 
when two languages are involved. The Romance languages, 
for example, are likely to end a formal letter by a salutation 
which, if literally translated, would amount to something 


three separate chronological studies of literature, i.e., 
poetry, drama, prose for Advanced Placement classes; a 
fixed plan in which each phase recurs on a specified day of 
the week. In this group, the panelists also gave the names 
and addresses of many items found to be of use in their 
respective classes of French, Spanish, Italian, and German. 

An enthusiastic group of 305 participants left the audi- 
torium at its adjournment, each one with renewed inspira- 
tion to do his best in the teaching of modern languages by 
making use of those suggestions which could be adapted 
most advantageously to his own particular problem, and 
thus warranting the assertion that this workshop was a 
success. 

Haroip L. RuLAND 


Utah 


excellence on a scale from ‘“‘good’’ to “‘superior.’’ The uni- 
versity provided a tuition scholarship to attend Brigham 
Young University to the outstanding high school senior in | 
each of these languages as determined by a competitive 
oral-aural exam given to those who won “superior” ratings 
at the Festival. 

A policy of the Board of Trustees of the Brigham Young 
University (the university of the L.D.S. Church) makes it 
impossible for the university to receive federal funds for 
teacher education or retraining. Nevertheless, in 1959 the 
university itself granted 200 awards of tuition and fees for 
use in summer institutes for foreign language teachers. In 
the summer of 1960, twenty-six teachers attended an insti 
tute for Spanish teachers to receive practical instruction in 
the use of audio-lingual techniques in the classroom. This 
summer, 1961, an institute for French teachers will be con- 
ducted for the same purposes. 

This independent effort to stimulate more and better 
foreign language learning and teaching is indicative of what 
private sources can do to heip the federal government 
rather than take from the federal government in an all out 
effort to strengthen Americans as citizens of the world. 


H. DARREL TAYLOR 
Brigham Young University 


like “Please accept, Sir, the assurance of my most dis 
tinguished consideration,’ but which in fact is real! 
equivalent to nothing more than “Very truly yours.” 
Again, words themselves—even though they may soun¢ 
alike in the two languages—may have meanings which di! 
fer greatly from one language to another. For instance, the 
word “government” may mean in English any type of go’ 
ernment—local, state or federal. On the contrary, in mos! 
European languages the word which translates “gover 
ment” directly (and which in many cases sounds very muct 
like “government”) means almost exclusively the cent 
government. Even such phrases as ‘‘municipal gover™ 
ment,”’ which are perfectly clear to any American, would 
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be understood by many Europeans as describing the part 
played by the federal government in municipal affairs. 
The word “billion,” which to an American means a thou- 
sand million, to many foreigners means a million million. 

The transposition of ideas from one language to another 
and the solution of such difficulties is in most cases ac- 
complished by the process of translation. A translator is 
some one who starts with a written text in one language and 
produces a written text in another. His work is painstaking 
and slow, averaging only a few thousand words a day, at 
most. He makes considerable use of dictionaries and other 
aids so that his translations can follow the original closely 
and yet not lead to any misunderstanding. 

The process by which oral conversations are transposed 
from one language into another is called interpretation 
rather than translation. Many people tend to believe that 
an interpreter is a translator who works orally rather than 
in writing, but whose work does not basically differ from 
that of the translator. As a matter of fact, however, the 
two processes are very different. Whereas the translator 
spends a great deal of time selecting the best possible com- 
bination of words to accomplish the purpose, the interpre- 
ter has to present his transposition immediately. He may 
therefore have to take more liberty with the language than 
is permitted the translator. In expressing the thought he 
may not always adhere to the sentence structure or even 
the choice of words in the original. He may at times shorten 
the presentation, or, as more often happens, he may ex- 
pand it, precisely because he does not have the time to 
polish his presentation. A certain Frenchman once ended 
a letter with the following apology: ‘Forgive me for having 
written such a long letter. I did not have time enough to 
write a short one.” In order to make sure that the thought 
of the speaker does not escape the listeners the interpreter 
may have to use a certain amount of redundance in pre- 
senting the nuances because he does not have the possibil- 
ity of coming up with one of those polished and pithy 
phrases which takes a long time to write. If the speaker has 
been unclear, leaving the thought dangling in the air 
(which would probably not be the case in a written docu- 
ment), he may have to request a clarification. If his own 
understanding of the point at issue is not perfect, he may 
have to ask questions. If the American institution or prac- 
tice under discussion is very different from its counterpart 
in the other country, he may have to suggest to one or the 
other of the speakers that the statement be enlarged so as 
to include more background information. In some cases he 
may have to provide such additional information himself, 
as his thorough acquaintance with the culture and the in- 
stitutions of the United States and the grantee’s own coun- 
try will make it possible for him to use comparisons capable 
of clarifying the situation without wasting too much time. 
In other words, he may have to become a participant in the 
conversation in order to eliminate the ambiguities which, 
in the case of written communication, would be avoided 
by meticulous phrasing and by the fact that a written trans- 
lation continues to remain available to the reader for 
further study. 

Suppose, for example, that the term “undergraduate” 
or “postgraduate” happens to come up in the course of the 
conversation. There is no single word that will translate 


either of these concepts into a foreign language because the 
American educational system differs radically from that of 
other countries. To make these expressions intelligible to 
a foreign visitor requires an expianation. If the discussion 
deals with agriculture, and the American host uses the 
term “county agent,” or “4H Club,” such an expression 
again will have to be explained, unless the visitor has had 
some training in the field. To the layman from abroad, the 
words “Taft Hartley Law” may be Greek unless they are 
briefly identified. 

Relatively few people have the background and the 
ability to do this kind of work. The Division of Language 
Services of the Department of State is constantly on the 
lookout for good candidates. Persons with the appropriate 
background—a university degree, virtual bilingualism, a 
prolonged period of residence in both the United States and 
the country of their foreign language, general suitability— 
are thoroughly tested before employment. Even with such 
a background, only approximately one out of five candi- 
dates passes the test. The reason for such a high percentage 
of mortality among candidates for interpreting work is that 
not every bilingual person is an interpreter or even a poten- 
tial interpreter. True enough, most people can talk, and 
people knowing two languages can talk in two languages. 
Most speakers, however, express their own thoughts while 
an interpreter has to be able to express accurately someone 
else’s thoughts. His problem is, therefore, one of under- 
standing fully and accurately and, moreover, of understand- 
ing without distorting. Most people when hearing a thought 
expressed tend to think of their own reply to it. This obvi- 
ously is something which the interpreter must not do. And 
therefore he must be capable of overcoming a habit which 
is common to all mankind. Try to test how many of the 
people in your environment are capable of repeating in 
English fairly lengthy and complex statements made to 
them in English; you might, for instance, read aloud a 
paragraph or two of some speech or article and ask that it be 
repeated to you after only one reading. Even if you allow 
those on whom you attempt this experiment to take notes, 
you will see that a surprising percentage of intelligent and 
well educated people will fail the test. The difficulty is, of 
course, compounded where more than one language is con- 
sidered. 

Many of the interpreters have even higher qualifications 
than those indicated above. Some are doctors of law. Some 
have Ph.D’s in pertinent fields. Some are university profes- 
sors, who enjoy the valuable experience and added income 
gained by interpreting during their vacations. Some may be 
former diplomats, clergymen, business executives or archi- 
tects. The range of previous experience is very broad—as it 
must be. In any case, whatever their background may be, 
they are expected to have an intelligent layman’s knowl- 
edge of a considerable number of fields, for their duties 
may lead them into matters as diverse as law and theater, 
labor and music, government and medicine. 

They are expected also to be good mixers, to have 
pleasant personalities and a vast amount of patience, be- 
cause it is no small feat to be able to travel for as much as 
two or three months with another person, sharing prac- 
tically all of his waking hours, adapting oneself to his 
tastes, particularly if that person happens to be difficult. 
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Do I Need a Language Laboratory? 


During the past several months I have had the oppor- 
tunity to meet and talk with a vast number of foreign 
language teachers, both on the secondary and university 
level. One particular statement has occurred repeatedly in 
our conversations which has bothered me somewhat. It is, 
“Tam a native speaker, trained in the audio-lingual method. 
My students are doing excellently in the language and I 
see no need for a language laboratory in our school.’”’ Re- 
cent articles have supported in various ways this thought. 
(Giuliano, “‘Aural-Oral Proficiency Without Laboratories,” 
MLA Journal, April, 1961). 

Undoubtedly, these people have a valid basis for their 
beliefs. Also, their statements leave little room for discus- 
sion since they are true. A teacher with excellent fluency 
and pronunciation, utilizing sound and effective methods, 
can achieve remarkable results in developing audio-lingual 
proficiency among his students. Many hundreds or even 
thousands of teachers are doing this every day. The ques- 
tion which I would like to raise is could they do an even 
better job with the electro-mechanical aids now available? 

As teachers it is our responsibility to impart skills and 
knowledge to our students as efficiently and as well as we 
can. This means all our students, not just a part of them. 
We all attempt to do this but, unfortunately we often fail. 

Let us examine a typical foreign language teacher in a 
large modern high school. He usually teaches from five to 
six classes a day. Each class, due to administrative neces- 
sity, contains from twenty-five to thirty or even more stu- 
dents per day. Granted, many teachers do not have such 
a heavy load, but all too many do. A junior high school 
teacher might have as many as seven classes per day. 
Often all classes are in the same level of the same language. 

The teacher will, then, be doing his best all day long as 
he tries to create participation in the audio-lingual phase of 
language learning. At best this is a tremendous physical 
and mental task. Let us suppose that one day the teacher 
feels that his classes are all ready to review the structural 
drills of Unit III of the Audio-Lingual Materials. He leads 
the class through the complete sequence, surely not too 


Ideas Are 


Language to me is largely an instrument of precision. 
Exposure to a few articles on the subject in professional or 
other journals suggests that a majority of language teachers 
ignore some major features related to precision, for ex- 
ample: (1) how English is benefited by the study of any 
other language, (2) the basic priority of Latin in such study, 
especially as regards English and the Romance tongues, 
(3) the need for so fundamental a presentation of English 
that precision in the expression of ideas is mandatory to 
satisfy the teachers, (4) that, granting that all langugaes 
undergo slow changes, still each must maintain purity, 
solidity, and conservatism, qualities currently trampled 


unreasonable a task for an hour period. The structural 
drills of Unit III require one hundred and eight utterences 
from the teacher, not including any repetitions. This would 
amount to a great deal of work when multiplied by five or 
six classes a day. 

The psychological strain is equally as great. The patience 
and attitude of the teacher will be vastly different when a 
student responds at eight in the morning than when a stu- 
dent gives the same response for the sixth time at three 
in the afternoon. The student also will, in the afternoon, 
be more fatigued and less receptive. Tempers are shorter, 
the clock is under close scrutiny, and extra-curricular activi- 
ties encroach upon the mind. 

Under such a burden the enthusiasm and interest of the 
teacher and student both begin to wane. This often is the 
cause of failure of many teacher’s attempts at a prereading 
period. It is much less tiring to sit behind a desk while 
students diligently copy verb paradigms from the book 
than to teach them audio-lingually. 

Much of the physical work involved in current methods 
can be assumed by the language laboratory. It may be true 
that some of the students may not gain as much as they 
might in a more personal situation. However, it is safe to 
state that many of the students will gain even more. The 
teacher can become a helper rather than a director for at 
least a portion of the time. In addition, the student is able 
to hear himself as he actually sounds. 

Frankly, the teacher who does not need a language lab- 
oratory is to be envied. Most foreign language teachers are 
not in his position; they do not have his patience, fluency, 
and time free for preparation. They are often burdened 
with classes that are too large, non-teaching duties, and 
regulations concerning homework and achievement tests 

In answer to the query, ‘Do I need a language labora- 
tory?” I would like to pose the answer, “‘No. But your stu- 
dents do!” 

Pup D. Situ, Jr. 
Department of Education 
State of Nevada 


Precise* 


upon by a powerful group of “structuralists” and linguistic 
experimentalists, and (5) that teachers of language who 
become no more than technicians, willing to repeat end- 
lessly that a cheval is a horse, and not a hat, and to prove 
it by tape recordings in a “laboratory,’”’ are not proper 
spokesmen for a truly basic profession. 
Max S. MARSHALL 
University of California Medical Center 
San Francisco 


* Professor Marshall is chairman of the Department of 
Microbiology. Ed. 
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National AAT Coordinators 


The AATs have designated the following as national co- 
ordinators for the promotion of the cause of foreign lan- 
guage study through a system of coordinators appointed 
by each state—AATF: Gordon R. Silver, Department of 
Languages and Literature, University of Buffalo, Buffalo 
14, New York; AATG: John G. Kunstmann, Department 


“Game Factor’’ 


As a student’s interest in learning a subject mounts, the 
drudgery of studying it diminishes. Discovery of an analogy 
between learning a language and learning to play chess 
introduces a “game factor” into the study of scientific 
German that increases both the student’s facility and his 
pleasure in preparing for the doctoral language examina- 
tion. 

Because many science students facing this ordeal are 
chess players, this note will expound the analogy between 
learning scientific German and learning the game of chess. 
But the “game factor’ in learning a foreign language need 
not be limited to chess, nor its employment limited to the 
learning of German. The struggle with Russian, for ex- 
ample, might be won more easily by finding some likenesses 
between learning it and football! 

The neophyte in chess begins by memorizing the 
names of the various pieces. This corresponds to memoriz- 
ing the basic vocabulary of scientific German. Before the 
tules of the game (or of grammar) can even be attempted, 
the learner must master fundamental nomenclature. 

Next he learns the moves of each type of chessman on 
the board. This is like learning the standard grammatical 
constructions of the sentence, and more specifically the 
behavior of the verbs, which are the backbone of the sen- 
tence. How, he asks himself, is this verb ‘“‘moved”’ (con- 
jugated) in order to convey its meaning and accomplish 
its purpose? Most chess pieces, such as pawns, castles, and 
bishops move in fairly regular ways; most verbs, too, are 
regular and give little trouble once their pattern is learned. 
But the beginner at chess is often perplexed and frustrated 
by the antics of the knights, whose behavior is for a time 


of German, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina; AATI: Ernest S. Falbo, Department of 
Italian, Lake Erie College, Painesville, Ohio; AATSEEL: 
Helen B. Yakobson, George Washington University, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.; AATSP: Norman P. Sacks, Department 
of Spanish, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 


in Learning FLs 


as hard to anticipate as that of irregular verbs. In time, 
as the pattern is learned, this difficulty is resolved. 

Perhaps the most significant similarity between learning 
chess and learning German is that one must learn by doing. 
Endless study of the theory of chess will not effectively 
substitute for playing the game. One must move the pieces 
himself against a worthy opponent. He must suffer for his 
own beginning mistakes and lose his share of games in 
order to become proficient. As he acquires skill and con- 
fidence, he has to rely less and less on rote memory of the 
rules, and experiences instead a comfortable working 
knowledge of the game. He may safely drop from his con- 
scious mind whatever rules and exceptions he does not 
frequently use and rely upon his familiarity with the game. 
The analogy to gaining skill in a foreign language is un- 
mistakable. 

Like a game of chess, the translation of a passage of 
scientific German is a man-to-man conflict. The author 
has something that the reader wants to wrest from him. 
The more difficult the battle, the more satisfying the vic- 
tory. 

A final similarity should be mentioned, and not face- 
tiously. In chess and in German (or other languages) there 
is danger that, after memorizing the terms, struggling with 
the rules, and winning some games, the student will come 
to enjoy the exercise for its own sake. He may become 
addicted to chess—and to German! 

GEORGE L. SIxBEY 
GEORGE F. POWERS 
Northeast Louisiana State College 
Monroe, Louisiana 


An Exemplary Pattern 


On June 26, 1961, the schooi board for the Spring 
Branch Independent School District voted to offer scholar- 
ships to teachers and other professional people in the school 
district who have articles published in professional peri- 
odicals, 

The scholarship of $150 for an article published in a state 
periodical or $250 for an article published in a national 
periodical could be used for travel or school expense. The 
only qualification being that the byline or the content of 
the article give recognition to and identification with the 
Spring Branch School District. 

The Spring Branch School encompasses some 20,000 
scholastics and 800 professional personnel. It is located in a 
well-to-do suburban section of Houston. Its enrollment has 


grown over 2,000 percent in the last ten years. During this 
period the school has kept up with the growth without hav- 
ing to resort to double sessions or crowded classrooms and 
has gained the recognition of being one of the leading school 
systems in the State. It has been the first in the area to 
make use of many modern trends in education such as 
(1) special grouping of all students, (2) an accelerated pro- 
gram based upon ungraded content, (3) team teaching, 
(4) advance standing by examination, (5) departmentaliza- 
tion in the elementary schools, (6) conversion from the tra- 
ditional K6-3-3 plan of organization to a K5-3-4 plan to 
give more flexibility to the junior high school program, and 
(7) before and after school hours classes for the accelerated 
and slow students. 
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Latin American Studies Program 


Dr. Sterling M. McMurrin, United States Commissioner 
ef Education, announced in July 1961 a Latin American 
Studies Program which will intensify Federal aid for 
strengthening instruction in United States education deal- 
ing with Latin American languages and related studies 
under authorization of Title VI (Language Development) 
of the National Defense Education Act. 

The following five areas of development are involved. 


I. LANGUAGE INSTITUTES FOR SCHOOL TEACH- 
ERS OF SPANISH (NDEA, VI, Sec. 611). 


The commissioner of Education is authorized to con- 
tract with U.S. institutions of higher education for the op 
eration of institutes which provide advanced training to 
teachers, supervisors, or trainers of teachers of modern for- 
eign languages in elementary or secondary schools, or in- 
dividuals who are preparing to enter such employment. The 
Government pays all operating costs of such institutes, and 
each public school teacher who participates may apply for 
a stipend of $75 per week, plus an allowance of $15 per 
week for each dependent, for the duration of his attendance. 
Institutes are conducted for public and private school 
teachers of Spanish, French, German, Russian, Italian, 
Hebrew, Chinese, and Japanese. 

Since the institute program began in the summer of 
1959, 86 summer institutes and 5 academic year institutes 
have been conducted for school teachers of Spanish, serving 
2,741 teachers. New plans call for the operation of a number 
of summer 1962 institutes in Latin American countries, 
under the supervision of United States colleges and univer- 
sities. Participation will be restricted to teachers who have 
satisfactorily completed study at an NDEA Spanish insti- 
tute in the United States. 

Institutions of Higher Education. Each spring all col- 
lege and university presidents are sent directions for sub- 
mitting proposals for institutes. The deadline for receipt 
of proposals in the U. S. Office of Education is October 1. 

School Teachers. Announcement of institutes is made 
in December for the following summer and academic 
year. Application for participation must be made di- 
rectly to the college or university sponsoring an insti- 
tute, mot the U. S. Office of Education. 


II. LANGUAGE AND AREA CENTERS (NDEA, VI, 
Sec. 601a). 


The Commissioner of Education is authorized to con- 
tract with United States institutions of higher education 
for the establishment and operation of centers for adequate 
instruction in languages which are needed by individuals 
in Government, business, industry, or education but which 
have been relatively neglected. Such a contract may also 
provide support for new instruction in other studies, such 
as history, anthropology and linguistics, needed for a full 
understanding of the area, region, or country where the 
languages of the center are used. The Government may pay 
up to 50 per centum of the cost of establishing and operat- 
ing a center. In 1961-62 a total of 47 NDEA-supported 
centers are in operation, each dealing with the languages 
and related studies of such areas as East Asia, South Asia, 


the Near and Middle East, Sub-Saharan Africa, and the 
Soviet world. 

From the beginning of this program, Portuguese, the 
national language of Brazil, has been eligible for support 
and two Portuguese Language and Area Centers have been 
designated (at the University of Wisconsin and New York 
University). Spanish, with respect to its use in Latin 
America, has now been designated eligible for center sup- 
port. During the fall and winter of 1961 negotiations will 
proceed for the improvement of a small number of Latin 
American Language and Area Centers both in advanced, 
intensive language instruction and in advanced area instruc- 
tion. Support will be for graduate-level instruction. Broad 
financial aid to many higher education Latin American pro- 
grams will mot be the objective; instruction at a very few 
existing centers will be strengthened. It is expected that 
an announcement concerning new Latin American Centers 
will be made in January 1962. 


Institutions of Higher Education. The administration 
should write to the Chief, Language Development Sec- 
tion, for ‘Language and Area Center Registry Forms.” 

Graduate Students. Individuals wishing to study at 
centers must apply directly to the center, not to the 
Office of Education. (See also III, below.) 

Faculty. The Office of Education cannot undertake 
to find employment for individuals who wish to teach 
Latin American Languages or related studies at a United 
States college or university. 


Ill. MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE FELLOW- 
SHIPS (NDEA, VI, Sec. 601b). 

The Commissioner of Education is authorized to award 
stipends to selected individuals for advanced study in 
designated languages and related studies needed for a full 
understanding of the area, region, or country in which such 
languages are commonly used. Such study must be at a 
United States institution of higher education offering appro- 
priate graduate instruction. Applicants are not restricted 
to NDEA language and area centers. The Office of Educa- 
tion has awarded a total of 105 fellowships in Portuguese 
study since the summer of 1959 (for periods of one summer, 
one academic year, or a summer plus an academic year). 
Fellowships will now be given for graduate study of Spanish 
as well as Portuguese (and certain other Latin American 
Languages, when justified), effective in the summer of 1962 
and academic year 1962-63. This will be a separate Latin 
American National Defense Foreign Language Fellowship 
Program, designated Program B. (Program A will deal 
with languages of Asia, Africa, and Europe.) 

Fellowships under both programs are awarded to gradu- 
uate students who are preparing for (1) teaching the se- 
lected language at an insti’ .tion of higher education in the 
United States, or (2) teaching at an institution of higher 
education in the United States in another field in which 
competency in the language for which the Fellowship is 
awarded is highly desirable, or (3) employment in a pro- 
fessional or technical activity, Govermental or non-Gov- 
ernmental and non-profit, non-sectarian, which contributes 
significantly to the conduct of the Nation’s economic, cul- 
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tural, educational, scientific, or political relations and in 
which proficiency in the language studied under the Fellow- 
ship is highly desirable. Persons training to be elementary 
or secondary school teachers are not eligible. 

In view of increased inter-American cooperation in 
social and economic development, there is need for a con- 
siderable number of specialists in Latin American studies 
who must have fluency in Spanish or Portuguese. Program 
B will at present give special attention to an applicant in 
Latin American studies who is planning a career in the 
second or third categories listed above. Students combining 
one or more Latin American languages with study in struc- 
tural linguistics will also receive high consideration. Lesser 
piority will be given to an applicant concentrating in litera- 
ture. A proposed program of study in literature should 
clearly reflect a major interest in Latin American literature. 


Institutions of Higher Education. Graduate schools 
wishing to recommend applicants for this fellowship 
program should write to the Chief, Language Develop- 
ment Section, for information. Each graduate school will 
establish a special Latin American faculty committee 
which will distribute application materials and advise 
students on suitable programs of study and local re- 
quirements for admission. The committee will evaluate 
and rank applications and forward them to the Office 
of Education by February 15 for national evaluation and 
announcement of awards by April 1. Such committees 
will begin operation by November. 

Graduate Students. Applicants for fellowship aid must 
apply directly to graduate schools, not to the Office of 
Education. A detailed brochure concerning Program B 
(Latin American) Fellowships will be available in Oc- 
tober. 


IV. POSTDOCTURAL AND SPECIAL STUDY SUP- 
PORT (NDEA, VI, Sec. 601b). 


The Commissioner, under the authorization employed 
in the graduate fellowship program discussed in III, 
above, may also provide stipends for non-matriculating, 
advanced study by individuals requiring special training. 
For example, special instruction may be advisable in the 
area studies concept (for professors of Latin American his- 
tory, anthropology, sociology, etc.), in structural linguistics 
(for professors of Spanish or Portuguese), or in intensive 
Spanish or Portuguese language (for professional or tech- 
nical personnel preparing to spend some time in Latin 
America). It is expected that when needs for such special 
instruction are identified, the Office of Education will 
make appropriate arrangements with an institution of 
high education, usually one which is operating an NDEA 
Latin American center. At present, no procedures for ap- 
plication can be detailed. Inquiries may be addressed to 
the Chief, Language Development Section. 


V. RESEARCH AND STUDIES (NDEA, VI, Sec. 602). 


The Commissioner of Education is authorized, directly 
or by contract, (i) to make studies and surveys to determine 
the need for increased or improved instruction in modern 
foreign languages and other fields necessary to provide full 
understanding of the areas, regions, or countries in which 
such languages are commonly used, (ii) to conduct re- 
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search on more effective methods of teaching such lan- 
guages and in such other fields, and (iii) to develop spe- 
cialized materials for use in such training, or in training 
teachers of such languages or in such fields. 

Since the beginning of the NDEA, various projects have 
been initiated dealing with instruction in languages used 
in Latin America. A whole new course of study for Spanish 
in secondary schools is being developed, oriented to the 
audio-lingual approach (Glastonbury Public Schools, 
Connecticut). Sound-film aids to the learning of spoken 
Spanish (University of Southern California) and visual aids 
for the teaching of basic grammatical problems in Spanish 
(UCLA) will soon be ready for classroom use. A fully 
programmed course in Spanish, using the “teaching ma- 
chine”’ self-instruction technique, is now in the trial and 
revision stage (University of Michigan). Tests have been 
created to measure the qualifications of teachers of Spanish 
in seven competencies, and other tests are in development 
to provide a standardized procedure and measure for group 
examination of the four skills in the use of Spanish, applic- 
able to students in both high schoo! and college (both test- 
ing projects, Modern Language Association of America). 
An evaluation is in progress dealing with the teaching of 
Spanish in the elementary schools and its effect on achieve- 
ment in other selected subject areas (St. Paul Public 
Schools, Minnesota). 

New instructional materials are in preparation for ele- 
mentary and intermediate Portuguese at the college level 
(University of Wisconsin), an outline history and anthology 
of Brazilian literature is under way (UCLA), and special 
instructional recordings in Portuguese are being assembled 
(Broadcasting Foundation of America). Courses of instruc- 
tion in three variant forms of the Quechua language are 
being developed (Cornell University). 

New research under NDEA authorization depends upon 
the identification of (a) significant problems, and (b) quali- 
fied individuals and/or agencies to perform the research. 
Among needed projects are: (1) an up-to-date survey of 
teaching and research resouces on Latin America, in the 
United States, as well as an appraisal of lacunae in our 
present knowledge of Latin America; (2) development of a 
roster of U.S. language and area specialists in Latin Amer- 
ica; (3) study conferences on particular Latin American 
topics which have been neglected; (4) a thorough linguistic 
survey of Latin America (including varieties of Spanish, 
Portuguese, French, and Amerindian languages); (5) crea- 
tion of Portuguese language-teaching materials for the 
secondary schools; (6) study conferences of school ad- 
ministrators to investigate means for strengthening present 
teaching about contemporary Latin America; (7) develop- 
ment of contrastive analyses revealing cultural differences. 

Individuals, educational institutions, and other agen- 
cies. Attention is directed to the fact that a contract 
program is authorized, with no provision for grants-in- 
aid. All projects are developed through negotiations 
leading to a contract between the Office of Education 
and an individual or an institution. Careful considera- 
tion is given to all proposals received. Inquiries should 
be addressed to Dr. Kenneth W. Mildenberger, Chief, 

Language Development Section, Financial Aid Branch, 
Division of Higher Education. 
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“3,000 Summer Jobs Available in Europe—A Good Way to 
Pick Up—Or Polish Up—A Foreign Language” 


The American Student Information Service, e.V. 
(ASIS), was founded four years ago by two young Ameri- 
cans living in Europe. Although they were able to find 
employment for only 28 U.S. college students in summer 
jobs during the first year, the experiment worked. The 
second year they placed 303 U.S. college students in sum- 
mer jobs in Europe. The following summer 603, and this 
past summer 766 were gainfully employed. 

The ASIS now has over 3,000 summer jobs 
West Germany—in their files. Summer jobs for boys in- 
clude farm work, factory work, construction work, resort 


mostly in 


work and camp counseling. For girls they offer farm work, 
resort work, child care, hospital work and camp coun 
seling. 

Although most of the positions are located in West 
Germany, ASIS also has a substantial number of place- 
ments available in France, Spain, England, Switzerland, 
Norway and Finland. With the exception of camp coun- 
seling positions in France, little or no speaking knowledge 
of the country’s language is required. Therefore this is an 
excellent opportunity for language students at all levels to 
improve their speaking knowledge of a foreign language. 


ASIS reports that most of their students working in 
Germany, France and Spain are amazed at their ability to 
converse in a foreign language after a summer’s work 
experience. 

ASIS also conducts tours of Europe ranging in length 
from 10 days to three months. These tours are conducted 
by European university students who know the continent 
well enough to show their American counterparts the in- 
timate side of student life, as well as the cultural highlights 
of every major city in Europe. Each European student 
guide speaks at least three languages ‘“‘very well,” and at 
the drop of a verb-ending they are delighted to converse 
with the young Americans in almost any major tongue. 

ASIS also provides an orientation course before the 
students leave for their summer jobs. This orientation 
course, too, is conducted by European university students 
and they will answer almost any questions about working 
and living in Europe. 

For more information about ASIS, and their summer 
jobs, write directly to: American Student Information 
Service, e.V., Jahnstrasse 56-A, Frankfurt/Main, Germany. 


FL Enrollments, 1890-1959 


Professor Wesley Childers, combining figures in William R. Parker’s The National Interest and Foreign Languages 
and recent MLA surveys of foreign-language enrollments comes up with the following table: 


MFL w/ 


Total HS 





% French % German % Spanish 





Ye MFLs © Latin 
Population Enrollment in HSP in HSP in HSP in HSP in HSP 
1890 202 ,963 33,089 16.3 5.8 10.5 34.7 
1895 350,099 62,685 17.9 6.5 11.4 43.9 
1900 519,251 114,765 22.1 7.8 14.3 50.6 
1905 679 ,702 199 153 29.3 9.1 20.2 50.2 
1910 915,061 313,890 34.3 9.9 23.7 a 49.0 
1915 1,328 ,984 477,110 35.9 8.8 24.4 2.7 3.3 
1922 2,230,000 611,025 27.4 15.5 6 11.3 2.2 
1928 3,354,473 845 , 338 75:2 14.0 1.8 9.4 22.0 
1934 5,620,625 1,096 ,022 19.5 10.9 2.4 6.2 6.0 
1948 5,399 ,452 740,800 13.7 4.7 8 8.2 7.8 
1954 4,505 ,440' 639 , 773? 14.2 5.6 8 / 6.9 
1958 7 ,897 ,232 1,298 687 16.4 6.1 1.2 8.8 7.8 
1959 8,155,573 1,556,745 19.1 7.4 9.8 7.9 
1 Estimated enrollments from 41 states. 
2 Enrollments from 41 states. 
* * * 


Teaching Fellowships in Brazil 


Americans with backgrounds in the human- 
ities, social sciences, and education may apply 
for teaching fellowships at any of the branches 
of the INSTITUTO DE IDIOMAS YAZIGI 
in Brazil. The candidates selected will teach 


English as a second language and will have free 
time for study or research. For further details 
write to: Progessor Waldemar Matias, I.1.Y, 
Cultural Coordinator, Rua 7 de abril 230, Sao 
Paulo, SP, Brazil. 
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Book Reviews 





ANNA BALAKIAN, Surrealism: The Road to the 
Absolute. New York: The Noonday Press, 
1959. Pp. 205. $1.45. 


Professor Anna Balakian has written a beautiful book 
on Surrealism. Lautréamont might have said that it was: 
“beau comme la rencontre fortuite sur une table de dis- 
section d’une machine a coudre et d'un parapluie.”’ In a 
word it is completely readable, enjoyable and surprising in 
the surrealist sense. It is one of the very few and rare books 
written by an American on the twentieth century in France 
that is actually permeated with “esprit de notre époque.” 

Her first chapter is entitled “Out of the forest of sym- 
hols.” It takes us, without recourse to stock and static 
“value judgements,” beyond Baudelaire to André Breton. 
Her second chapter is ‘‘Lautréamont’s battle with God.” 
In the main she elucidates for us the “‘rencontre”’ of Isidore 
Ducasse with the Darwinian notions of the “Crigins of 
Species,” and the metamorphosis of Maldoror that results 
therefrom. Here she is slightly obsessed with being opti- 
mistic, of resisting the idea of inevitable “fall,” and with 
seeing to it that Maldoror never for a moment relinquishes 
his struggle ascensionally to “le paradis perdu.’”’ Then 
there follows a chapter on “Saint-Pol-Roux and _ the 
Apocalypse.” It might have been omitted and replaced by 
one on Rimbaud (but surely not on Mallarmé). 

Chapter Four on ‘“‘Apollinaire and The Modern Mind” 
is an illuminating account of the poet’s “awareness of a 
new era,’ of his ‘‘concrete intelligence’ and ‘inventive 
spirit.”” This chapter should have drawn a little more at- 
tention to Apollinaire’s insistence upon “‘tradition,” as 
well as upon “invention.” For if “‘l’existentialisme est un 
humanisme,”’ is rather an 
“une tradition 
autrement humaine,”’ to paraphrase another “pilgrim of 
perdition.”’ 

Chapter Five is entitled “Reverdy and the Materio- 
Mysticism of Our Age.” It is arresting, as are all the chap- 
ters of Miss Balakian’s book. And yet it is neither an essen- 
tial nor indispensable milestone on the road to the absolute. 
It might well have been replaced by a few pages on Jarry, 
Charles Cros or Jean Cocteau. For the “humoresque,” the 
“ubuesque,”’ the magical and the charming, whether of the 
black or rose colored variety, are too important to be 
omitted here. At this point, we finish with part one, “The 
Signal Lights” (some of whom may be called “the symbol- 
lights”), and we come to part two, “The Road.” 

In the next three chapters we enter the heart of the mat- 
ter, “within in,” as Robert Frost used to say. Miss Balakian 
now deals with “The Influences of Freud and Hegel,” 
with “The Surrealist Image,” and with “The Surrealist 
Object” (chapters six, seven and eight). This is the most 
informative and the newest part of her book, some of the 


so likewise is surrealism. It 


‘“inhumanisme,” an ‘antihumanisme,”’ 


preceding materials having appeared in her former work on 
“Origins of Surrealism.” 

In these three middle chapters we have a clear and 
cogent picture of what surrealism itself is in both poetry 
and painting. Perhaps Miss Balakian should have omitted 
chapter eight on painting (which of necessity should be 
illustrated with reproductions in order to be really ‘‘seen’’). 
Then she could have concentrated upon and expanded her 
chapter seven “The Surrealist Image,’’ Nevertheless as it 
is, the latter is, if not unsurpassable, then superb. In it we 
come to see what is new, what is unknown, what is “unité 
ténébreuse et profonde”’ in this poetry and its potential. 

In the third and final section of Miss Balakian’s book, 
chapter nine is on the “Post-Surrealism of Aragon and 
Eluard.”” These pages are usual read like a romance. In 
chapter ten, “To transform the World,” we continue with 
Breton and are introduced to Char and Antonin. The latter 
two choices are defendable. But why slight Desnos, Ponge, 
Pichaux and possibly Prévert? In chapter eleven and in 
the Epilogue we are given an account of the far reaching 
influences of surrealism. Here Miss Balakian goes far, but 
not quite far enough. She sees most of the affiliations and 
ramifications of surrealism—in the poetry, painting, drama 
and novel of to-day. Her insights are sound, but not 
definite and detailed enough. 

This book, finally, is the sincere and original work of a 
real intellectual adventurer, courageous but not ruthless, 
daring but not bold, solid and sound, but neither com- 
placent nor cold. For those who are convinced that “culture 
is what you do,” that it is a “pattern of behaviour,” this 
book will seem, as they say, “atypical in our society.” But 
to those whom culture and art are, rather, forms of being 
and non-being, as René Huyghe conceives them, this book 
will be indispensable ... beau, méme, comme le chemin 
de l’absolu. 

HERBERT B. Myron, Jr. 

Boston University 


ULLMANN, STEPHEN. The Image in the Modern 
French Novel, Cambridge University Press, 
1960. 314 pp. 


Stephen Ullmann’s book, Tie Image in the Modern French 
Novel, although “self-contained”’ as he tells us in his preface, 
is a sequel to his Style in the French Novel. In the first of 
these two books Mr. Ullmann has progressed from a study 
of some characteristics of the vocabulary and syntax in each 
author, considered toward an analysis of the quality and 
role of images. In this volume he is concerned only with a 
study of images but uses the same prudent and wise method, 
observing and classifying with care eschewing interpreta- 
tion. In particular, he never refers to the Freudian clichés 
which have vitiated so much of our criticism proposing as 
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they do a unique grill through which to look at a writer’s 
language, one, moreover which is applied to the work from 
outside. What Mr. Ullmann studies is the role of the image 
within the context in which it appears, a complex context 
involving a sense of mood, tone, purpose as well as an un- 
derstanding of the over-all structure of the work. An image 
which, taken of itself and out of context, might appear 
frightening or hallucinating, may, he points out when 
dealing with Gide, be downright funny thanks to the 
writer’s use of syntax, contrast or other stylistic effect. In 
fact, one can conclude from the material he presents, that 
a novel writer reaches maturity when he has completely 
mastered the use of imagery so that it reveals only what 
the novelist wants revealed with regard to his characters 
and to the fundamental themes in his novels. With imagery, 
as Mr. Ullmann points out, the choice of the writer “is 
virtually unlimited” far more so than in the case of syntax, 
for example; therefore it is “far more revealing,’ not 
necessarily of the novelist’s complexes but of his intentions. 

In the present volume Mr. Ullmann presents four 
studies of the role of images in the fictional words of Gide, 
Alain-Fournier, Proust and Camus. The book is divided 
into four unequal chapters: 114 pages go to Proust; 90 to 
Gide; 60 to Camus, 24 to Alain-Fournier. The four chap- 
ters are unconnected except through the method applied. 
For an over-all impression, one might say that despite a 
more comprehensive approach to Camus’s work than has 
been usual among Camus’s British critics, the chapter on 
Camus seems the least novel and revealing, the least 
studied in depth. Alain-Fournier, by the vary nature of his 
work now, in spite of its charm fast receding into the for- 
gotten realms of our pre-First World War literature, is 
quite revealing, but secondary. It suggests by its analysis 
what could be a key both to Fournier’s success and to his 
limitations, showing thereby the possibilities latent in 
studies such as this. But, in this volume, Mr. Ullmann does 
not wish to appraise, merely to describe his findings. He is 
putting into the hands of critics a set of objective observa- 
tions from which ultimately some conclusions may be 
drawn. 

The bulk of the volume goes to Gide and Proust, 
treated somewhat differently in accordance with the 
fundamentally different orientation of their views on style, 
which Mr. Ullmann brings out most clearly in the opening 
pages of the two chapters. The book epens with a masterful 
chapter “The Development of Gide’s Imagery.” And there 
perhaps we come across one of the difficulties of the method: 
the word “imagery” refers to a vast number of devices 
ranging from broad analogy to “terse metaphor.” Mr. 
Ullmann, in the essay on Gide speaks of “concrete” im- 
agery, “intellectual” imagery, “descriptive” imagery, 
analogy, simile and metaphor. This offers no difficulty for 
the reader, since the term usually follows an example. But 
one would welcome a more systematic attempt at definition 
and distinction between the kinds of image used and their 
impact on the mood created. These distinctions are far 
more clearly made in the chapter on Proust. Apart from 
this, Mr. Ullmann’s analysis of some of the 700 images he 
has noted in Gide’s novels, his chapter on “the metaphorical 
texture” of Du Cété de chez Swann are altogether excellent 
and what is more, eminently readable, an unusual quality 
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on the whole in stylistic studies. One looks forward to the 
future book on the Proustian metaphors related to the 
problem of time which Mr. Ullmann announces in his 
preface. 

- GERMAINE BREE 


University of Wisconsin 


JAcQuEs DE Brézf, La Chasse, les Dits du bon 
chien Souillard et les Louanges de Madame 
Anne de France, éditions critiques publiées 
par Gunnar Tilander, Cynegetica VI (Lund, 
1959), La Chace dou cerf, éditée et traduite 
en francais moderne par Gunnar Tilander, 
Cynegelica VII (Stockholm, 1960), 75 pp. 


With the present publications, Gunnar Tilander adds to 
the impressive collection of cynegetica which seems to have 
become his specialized field since he entered it with his edi- 
tion of les Livres du Roy Modus et dela Royne Ratio in 1932. 
The first volume contains three poems by the grand sene- 
schal Jacques de Brézé (c. 1440-1490), the second, an 
edition of the first, original stag-hunting manual composed 
in France (end of 13th century). The two volumes, of the 
same series, format and editorial method, may easily be 
discussed together. 

Of the Pierre le Caron printing (1494) of the Chasse of 
Jacques de Brézé, only one extant copy is known. This 
was reprinted in 1858 by Baron Jéréme Pichon, possessor 
of the volume and of the only known MS. Tilander’s text 
is based not only upon the Pichon MS and incunabulum 
now in his possession, but upon two aditional MSS 
found in the Archivio di Stato of Turin (signature: J.a. 
VII.31) and in the Royal Library at the Hague (signature: 
78 E 37). Composed between 1480-1491, the poem, in 
fifty-five ten-line octosyllabic stanzas with the unique rime 
scheme ababbccded describes a stag hunt attended by 
Anne de Beaujeu, daughter of Louis XI. The Dits dou bon 
chien Souillard, a much shorter work of fifty dodecasyllabic 
lines riming in couplets, extols the excellencies of a white 
hunting dog, the first of his race, presented by a poor 
gentleman to Louix XI. Since the king’s preference ran to 
grey, the dog was to be bestowed by Gaston de Lyon, 
seneschal of Guyenne, upon Anne; the gift was, however, 
intercepted by the importunities of the grand seneschal 0! 
Normandy. The present edition is based upon the alread) 
mentioned incunabulum, the Hague and Turin MSS, 4 
well as MS 123° of the National Library in Paris and 
that one catalogued by the Yale University Library under 
the title le Livre du Roy Modus et de la Royne Raci 
Neither the editor nor indeed the Yale library seems to have 
a signature for the volume. The Dits are to be found 02 
folio 59 r° and v® of this volume. The editor’s reasoning it 
assigning to the poem the authorship of Jacques de Bréz 
and a date of composition between the death of Louis X! 
(1483) and that of Brézé (1490) seems impeccable. 

The third poem, the Loenges de Madame Anne de Frantt 
composed of nine decasyllabic eleven-line stanzas with é 
rime scheme ababbccddee and a seven line envoi riming 
aabbcee, must be dated between 1488-1490. Addressed 10 
Jean Robertet, notary and secretary to the king, it eule 
gizes Anne during the period of her regency. 

The anonymous Chace dou cerf, the subject of the secon 
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volume, has been previously edited by Achille Jubinal, 
Bénédict Révoil, and Jéréme Pichon, as well as translated 
into modern English by Alice Dryden. The three French 
editions were all made from MS frangais 1593 of the Na- 
tional Library in Paris. The present edition is based upon 
additional variants from a now lost MS as noted by Baron 
Pichon in the margins of the copy of his edition sent to 
Sir Henry Dryden. The rather short work is composed of 
522 octosyllabic lines riming in couplets. In an attempt to 
reverse the unfavorable critical opinion of the poem ex- 
pressed until the present, for which the mediocrity of the 
Jubinal and Révoil editions must accept the responsibility, 
Tilander has added a facing, modern French translation. 
Each poem is preceded by a through introduction, dis- 
cussion of known MSS and editions, filiation of MSS, 
philological and linguistic peculiarities, authorship, date, 
and versification. In this latter area I find grounds to 
quibble with the editor. Though he presents examples of 
each variety of rime he lists, there is no indication of rela- 
tive frequencies. For all practical purposes, the presence 
or absence of given rimes is far less indicative than a tabu- 
lation of their respective frequencies of occurrence. To indi- 
cate, for example, that in two different works we find ex- 
amples of rime suffisante, riche, and léonine gives them a 
deceptive similarity, if the ratio of the three varieties in 
poem A should be 5:2:1 while it is 1:2:5 in work B. The 
sections on versification in the two volumes give no hint 
that a vast difference exists between the degree of develop- 
ment of rime in the separate volumes, and even between 
the poems by Brézé, among which the Loenges are decidedly 
the most mannered, followed by the Chasse and the least 
complicated Dits. All three poems of the grand seneschal 
demonstrate a rime phenomenon unnoticed by the editor 
and seemingly without a technical name, but occurring 
with too great frequency to be attributable to chance. It 
consists in riming both the vowel of the tonic syllable and 
the vowel of the preceding syllable, with a difference of 
intervening consonants. Presumably it might be termed a 
sort of rime léonine pauvre; e. g. la l’eautrameau, assise: 
Patise, chasser: matter, luy vault:luy fault, se misrent:repri- 
rent, des dieux:des cieulx, escrire:desdire, etc. Despite 
reference to Tobler, it is unclear whether the editor con- 
siders that he labels “un mot rime avec lui-méme” to be an 
example of forbidden rime du méme au méme, or whether 
he admits the normally accepted exceptions. For the poems 
of Jacques de Brézé, four of the cited examples fall under 
the accepted rime of the same word used in different cur- 
rent locutions [a part:d’autre part, mestier (n.):avoir 
mestier (verbal block), tirer Voeil:de bon oeil, faire le 
mestier: faire mestier (verbal block)]. Two examples fall in 
the accepted category of homonymous nouns and verbs 
lle change (art. and n.):le change (obj. and v.), la machine 
(n.): machine (v.)]. One represents the difference in gram- 
matical use of the same word: aprins (pp. used as adj.): 
aprins (pp. as part of the locution aprins d’oeuvrer). An- 
other is that of the same verb used reflexively and intran- 
sitively with a difference in meaning: s’actendre a:actendre 
a. Lastly, we may ask if the rime of estoit with itself does 
hot preserve a semantic difference between its equivalence 
with erat and stabat. In la Chace dou cerf, the supposed rime 
of ai with itself is not entirely accurate, for this syllable is 
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only half of a leonine rime (dit #’ai:eslit ai). Still not the 
production of a grand rhétoriqueur, the versification of 
Jacques de Brézé tends toward that “détestable genre que 
les pédants de la fin du XVe siécle, tels que Chastelain et 
Molinet, avaient voulu mettre 4 la mode,” and is of con- 
siderable interest as evidence of the influence of the rhéto- 
riqueurs upon so unpedantic a huntsman and so occasional a 
poet as the grand seneschal. From his inclusion of the un- 
complimentary appreciation of Chastelain and Molinet 
made by Pichon, I assume that Tilander adheres to it. 
In editing a text, it is wiser to describe fully the phenomena 
of rime than to pass esthetic judgment on them. 

Apart for the texts themselves, the most valuable ele- 
ment in the publications is the material supplied by the 
glossaries, with their numerous cross-references to other 
pertinent lexical studies. The glossary of the works of 
Jacques de Brézé requires a change in reference for the 
entry TIRER from 43,6 to 40,6. Unfortunately, the review 
copy of la Chace dou cerf contained a totally blank p. 65, 
covering the entries between jc x and the termination of 
the entry MENEE. Whether this is peculiar to the review 
copy or extends to the entire edition I cannot guarantee. 

LIONEL J. FRIEDMAN 

Indiana University 


STAROBINSKI, JEAN. L’oeil vivant. Essai. Paris: 
Gallimard, 1961. Pp. 262. 9.50 NF. 


“Something old, something new,...” I am always 
shocked by the recurring fact that a book may not be 
judged by its cover, or at least by its title. Mr. Starobin- 
ski’s book, according to its sub-title, is am essay. The 
reader soon finds that he is confronted with a single view 
of four different writers: Corneille, Racine, Rousseau and 
Stendhal. To add to the confusion, he may well find that 
the four essays are uneven in quality. This is perhaps ex- 
plained by their chronology: the first essay is not dated, 
but the last three bear the dates 1954, 1960 and 1951 re- 
spectively. I was particularly elated to see the 1954 essay, 
for it was an old friend. I had read it in 1957, in the August 
number of the Nouvelle Revue Francaise and again in 1959, 
in the fourth 1958 issue of Newe Rundschau, when even my 
mediocre German permitted me to find fault with the 
translator’s work. And so, expecting a single, closely knit 
essay, I was disappointed in finding four essays with a 
single approach to four widely differing problems. I was 
alsc disappointed by the fact that Mr. Starobinski had not 
thought of reworking some of the earlier essays, thus 
giving a unity of tone to the book. 

In spite of these minor flaws, the book was a source of 
pleasure to this reader. L’oeil vivant is analysis and psycho- 
analysis, literary criticism and psychological criticism. 
Going along with the critic, we find our way into the inner- 
most secrets of the four authors, not to discover their 
raison d’élre, but rather their raison de paratire. 

The four essays deal principally with the desire of the 
hero—and of the writer—to appear, to show himself. In 
all four writers, an initial sight, an éblouissement, leads to a 
search for the satisfaction of an unfulfilled desire awakened 
by this very sight. 

“Chez Corneille, tout commence par |’éblouissement.” 
(p. 18) The Cornelian hero, however, is in immediate re- 
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volt against his passive role and tries to assume an active 
role of leadership, that is to say, he wants to change from 
conscience éblouie to éblouissante. Among heroes, this 
original blinding flash is a momentary eclipse of indestruct- 
ible forces. Eventually, the true hero is seen in his full 
glory, devoid of sham. In turn, he can see all truth, for his 
vision pierces every mask. To the Cornelian hero, truth is 
the culmination of all strife. “Cet éblouissement final est 
tout différent de ]’éblouissement initial” (p. 44). The mask, 
the ostentation of the original flash gives way to an apoth- 
eosis of truth. In his admiration for the strong, Corneille 
becomes unfair: while the hero can rely on his strength and 
be frank, both the coward and the weak must use deceit 
to catch the truth that evades their grasp. ‘‘La curiosité du 
vrai s’engage ainsi dans les labyrinthes du mensonge, au 
risque de s’y égarer la premiére, et d’avoir fort 4 faire pour 
s’en délivrer en temps voulu.”’ (p. 46) All these seemingly 
opposed forces form an intricate interplay of truth and 
feinte that is omnipresent in all of Corneille’s work. 
Ostenation is thus a quasi-truth and a quasi-lie at the 
same time. This desire to shine repeatedly, to repulse ever- 
threatening oblivion is, according to Mr. Starobinski, the 
constant struggle of Corneille himself. Let us note with 
gratitude that the overabused word “baroque” is totally 
absent from this essay. 

With Racine, Mr. Starobinski sees a change in the im- 
portance of the regard which betrays the everpresent dis- 
satisfaction and resentment of the character. This glance— 
an unsatisfactory translation of regard, though the best 
available—never blinds anyone to the pathos of the situa- 
tion. Gestures, be they of love or of hate, are made super- 
fluous by “la lourdeur charnelle du regard racinien” 
(p. 75). A Racinian scene is nothing more than an entrevue, 
the act of looking replacing the now useless gesture. Mr. 
Starobinski adds immediately that the desires shown by 
these glances are doomed to frustration, a doom accentu- 
ated by the character’s own lack of interior support. And 
so, a glance that starts out by searching the souls of others 
ends with an autoanalysis that can lead only to frustration 
and destructive rage. This weakness is further accentuated 
in the regard surplombant which, by its very nature, dis- 
covers its own limitation. Only the supreme sight of the 
supreme Judge is without this limitation and goes beyond 
the tragic. Man cannot leave “l’univers tragique, c’est- 
a-dire de la faiblesse et de la faute.” (p. 89) The vision of 
the Judge only accentuates the heart-breaking awareness 
of the human defect. The “Christian” or “Jansenistic”’ 
approach to human nature by Racine is an old chestnut, 
but this approach, new in 1954, with its subtle twist and 
keen insight into the writer’s mind makes this, the shortest 
of the four essays, the most rewarding of all. 

The long essay on Rousseau shows a completely dif- 
ferent picture. Mr. Starobinski depicts a Rousseau whose 
word is a mirror reflecting the image injected into it by 
the man. Irony and condemnation soon force Rousseau to 
hide his desires, to retreat into a sheil in which he finds a 
sublime compensation: “Or ce mouvement de repli vers 
lintérieur, od le désir se dissimule, est compensé par une 
découverte qui rend manifeste une réalité demeurée latente 
depuis le commencement de la civilisation: la nature 
méconnue, l’homme de la nature” (p. 21). This vision of 
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the world, this desire to be “‘tout regard,” to become a 
living eye, stated in La nouvelle Héloise by M. de Wolmar 
is also the desire of Rousseau as it must be of any writer. 

The problem of Stendhal is somewhat different. It be- 
gins, like Rousseau’s, with a sensation of shame triggered 
by the ironic or hostile glance of the world. However, the 
reaction is of another nature. While Rousseau shows 
culpability, Stendhal masks himself. (His very name is a 
mask!) With his new name, he not only rejects his family, 
but also his destiny. His mask, his hypocrisy becomes a 
game that must be played to the best of one’s ability. 
This mask permits a freedom from the glance of others as 
well as a lucid and infallible vision of one’s own. Stendahl 
sees a society that is made up of hypocrites. To be suc- 
cessful, he joins the pack, wears a mask of his own. His 
life is a mask, a means of escape from the reality of his 
birth and of his physique. His works are also a means of 
escape, a literature of escape for the writer himself: he 
wanted to ‘“‘créer des personnages en qui il puisse se sentir 
vivre d'une vie identique et pourtant modifié. Demander 
audience des générations 4 venir. Et, par-dessus tout, se 
transformer soi-méme par la rétroaction de l’oeuvre écrite 
sur la vie” (p. 24). 

As I have stated previously, the essa 
not dated. Of the remaining three, the one on Stendhal is 
the oldest. Its style seems less lucid than that of the 
others. On the other hand, the most recent of the three, 
the longest one by far (100 pages), shows Mr. Starobinski’s 
preoccupation with Rousseau, a preoccupation which leads 
him into details that often distract from an otherwise 
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flawless essay. In short, while the general level of the | 


book is high, while the essays never fail to interest, one 
somehow wishes that the incisiveness of the two essays on 
Corneille and Racine were equally present in the last two 
essays. It should be added that each reading of the book 
heightened my enthusiasm for it. 
CLAUDE K. ABRAHAM 
University of Illinois 


TEICHMANN, Exizasetu, La Fortune d’Hof-| 
mann en France. Geneva and Paris: Librairie | 


E. Droz, 1961, pp. 288. 


In this searching study the author, as her title indicates 
concerns herself with the introduction and diffusion o!| 
E. T. A. Hoffmann’s stories in France, rather than with 
his influence on French writers of the period. The latter 
topic has been treated extensively by French and German 
critics alike, whereas much remained to be done in the 
former field. Elizabeth Teichmann’s readers will soon per: 
ceive that through painstaking research she has filled th 
gaps in our knowledge and has produced a definitive work.| 

Dr. Teichmann begins her survey with the year 1826,| 
when Hoffmann’s name first began to be mentioned in th 
French press. (He had died in 1822, and in the years im 
mediately following was not highly regarded in Germany 
She brings her study to a close with the year 1840, whe: 
interest in Hoffmann was fading in France. Antagonis® 
between France and Germany and a waning enthusias® 
for Romanticism were probably responsible for this eclip* 
Within this chosen period Dr. Teichmann has examine 
every available newspaper and periodical for comments ©) 
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Hoffmann, referring also to innumerable memoirs, alma- 
nacs, “keepsakes’’ etc. bearing on her subject, and the 
result is a fascinating picture of the growth and decline of 
a writer’s reputation in a foreign country. 

The word “fantastic,” so dear to the critics of Hoffmann, 
might well be applied to many events in his French career. 
Although the first translations of single stories did not ap- 
pear until 1828, a free adaptation into French of his 
Fréulein von Scudéri had already been published anony- 
mously by H. de Latouche in 1823, under the title of 
Oliver Brusson. It had had a certain success, and was not 
recognized asa plagiarism until 1830, when the Mercure de 
France au XI X® siccle took Latouche severely to task for 
this deception. In another instance, we learn that whereas 
it was the Revue de Paris, founded in 1829, which was very 
influential in launching Hoffmann among French readers, 
it was this same periodical which published (in an abridged 
translation) a violent attack on the German writer by Sir 
Walter Scott, who seems to have considered Hoffmann a 
dangerous rival. It is still not clear whether the editors 
thought that this article would be a good advertisement 
for the stories of Hoffmann which they intended to publish, 
or whether they were simply anxious to list Scott as a 
contributor. And finally the reader will be surprised and 
amused to learn that no sooner had the publisher Renduel 
issued four volumes of Hoffmann’s tales and announced 
more to come, when a rival publisher, Lefebvre, brought 
out his own set, the first volume of which was called 
“Tome V,” in the hope of capitalizing on Renduel’s suc- 
cess. Feigning innocence, Lefebvre insisted that the first 
four volumes of his collection would eventually appear and 
would be devoted to the life and correspondence of Hoff- 
mann. Needless to say, these volumes were never issued, 
but Lefebvre’s enterprise did probably detract to some 
extent from Renduel’s glory as well as from his profits. 

Renduel’s translator, the first to attempt a genuine col- 
lection of Hoffmann’s tales, was Adolphe-Frangois Loéve- 
Veimars, a man of many journalistic connections, who later 
aspired to be director of the Paris Opéra, and failing in 
this, initiated a rather curious diplomatic career. To him 
must go the credit for the twenty volumes of the Renduel 
edition (1829 ff.). Lefebvre, on the other hand, succeeded 
in the end in issuing only eight volumes (1830), translated 
“par M. Théodore Toussenel et par le traducteur de Veit 
Weber.” Toussenel was an obscure journalist; his modest 
collaborator has heen identified by Dr. Teichmann as one 
Dr. R. A. Richard, probably a bilingual Alsatian, who was 
a friend of Berlioz. Dr. Teichmann has collated these 
translations with the original German texts, and concludes 
that although Loéve-Veimars was careless and above all 
inept in the rendering of technical terms, his version is 
nevertheless superior, since Toussenel and Richard are no 
more than conscientious and pedestrian. Had it not been 
for the industry of Loéve-Veimars, who produced an ex- 
tensive translation at the exact psychological moment, the 
history of Hoffmann’s popularity in France might have 
been quite different. It should also be noted that Dr. 
Teichmann examines two other translations which fall 
within the range of her study: that of Henry Massé d’Eg- 
mont (1836), which proves to be scholarly and considerably 
better than its predecessors, but which was largely ignored 
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in its time; and that of Emile de la Bédollierre (or La 
Bédollitre) which appeared in 1838, and which consisted 
mainly of judicious borrowings from the work of others. 

The reader who is also a music-lover will find many pro- 
vocative references in this volume. It is interesting to 
realize, for example, that Hoffmann’s analyses of the 
characters of Don Giovanni and Donna Anna in Mozart’s 
opera are still debated at the present moment in the midst 
of the most recent renewal of the composer’s popularity in 
the United States. It is doubtful, however, that the Ger- 
man story-teller is credited nowadays with having origi- 
nated these theories. To learn that Gautier borrowed the re- 
frain of his Lamento from Hoffmann is to recall at once its 
typically Romantic musical setting by Berlioz, under the 
title of Sur les lagunes in the composer’s song cycle, Nuits 
d’été. At the same time one cannot forget the contrasting 
and yet equally effective setting of Gabriel Fauré, who 
called his version Chanson du pécheur. The poem must have 
appealed especially to musicians, for Spoelberch de Loven- 
joul, in his history of Gautier’s works, lists 17 other com- 
posers who set it under different titles, among them Félicien 
David, Emile Paladilhe, Charles Gounod and Jacques 
Offenbach. As regards Offenbach, one regrets that the 
scope of Dr. Teichmann’s work did not permit her to 
include a study of his bewitching Contes d’ Hoffmann (1881), 
the history of which is in some aspects as obscure as it is 
fascinating. 

The fact that one story included in the Toussenel trans- 
lation is actually not Hoffmann’s own, and that a few other 
tales also appeared which were falsely attributed to him, 
reminds us of a certain American edition of Maupassant’s 
stories, no less than 65 of which are not the work of this 
author. Four of these were identified by Francis Steeg- 
muller (Maupassant. A Lion in the Path) as the productions 
of René Maizeroy; the origin of the others is still unknown. 
At least Hofimann’s reputation did not have to suffer to 
the extent that Maupassant’s surely would have if this 
fraud had not been discovered. Fortunately for Hoffmann, 
he had mainly to submit in France to constant misspellings 
of his name. In Dr. Teichmann’s quotations, we con- 
tinually find “Hofmann,” “Hoffman,” and even “Off- 
mann,” which causes us to reflect sadly that such mistakes 
in foreign names are peculiar neither to French newspapers 
nor to the Romantic period. 

When Dr. Teichmann (p. 110) quotes Heinrich Heine as 
writing of Hoffmann in 1833 that “[sa] poésie est une 
maladie,’’ she might well have added that in this remark 
Heine could have been echoing Goethe, who said to Ecker- 
mann, “‘Klassisch ist das Gesunde, romantisch das Kranke.”’ 
Goethe had praised Walter Scott’s hostile article on Hoff- 
mann in a review written in 1827, but unpublished at the 
time, speaking of the “krankhaften Werke jenes leidenden 
Mannes,” and was in general ill-disposed toward Roman- 
ticists, whose work he characterized as “Lazarett-Poesie.” 
But to pursue so ephemeral a similarity of ideas would, it 
must be admitted, add little to the picture of Hoffmann’s 
popularity in France. Unfortunately a number of typo- 
graphical errors are to be found in Dr. Teichmann’s text, 
but, since they are obvious and unlikely to mislead the 
reader, it would be useless to cite them in detail. One can 
only add in conclusion that the book is surely a necessity 
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for every university library, and that it will undoubtedly 
find its pl2-e also on the bookshelf of any scholar interested 
in foreign influences on French Romanticism. 
WILLIAM M. SCHUYLER 
University of Illinots 
Chicago Undergraduate Division 


HEISE, EpwarpD T. AND MULLER, RENE F. A 
Conversational Introduction to French. New 
York: Dodd, Mead and Company, 1959. pp. 
391+XVIT. $4.90. 


This new beginning text for college students is a work of 
considerable merit and one which should find interested 
acceptance among college teachers of certain pedagogical 
persuasions. “Conversational” in its title and “traditional” 
in its format, the text is a curious blend which gives rise 
to the question: When is an elementary text a ‘‘conversa- 
tional”’ text? 

Many of us are conditioned, when we see the word “‘con 
versational,”’ “‘oral,”’ or “spoken”’ in the title of a text, to 
expect something quite definite in format. We expect to see 
both vocabularly and structural patterns of the language 
presented simultaneously in pattern sentences. A double 
column presentation with French sentences on the left 
side and their English equivalents printed on the right is 
not uncommon. “Conversation” implies dialogue and, in- 
deed, texts aiming at this market usually begin the lesson 
with “lively” and “bright” dialogues, couched in idomatic, 
every-day French, with the page of the text resembling the 
script of a play. Grammar (habit compels us still to use the 
term) is presented only after sufficient exposure to patterns 
and drills which bring the changes on them. Grammar in 
this way is merely an explanation and extension of what 
the student has already learned to do by imitation. It is a 
solidification of his knowledge, not a necessary means of 
attaining it. 

It is with some surprise, therefore, that one first opens 
the covers of A Conversational Introduction to French. Com- 
pared to the sort of text we have just been discussing, this 
new text is distinguished by its reluctance to depart from 
the more traditional means of presentation. A typical lesson 
opens with a section entitled “Easy Cognates,” which con- 
tains exactly what its name implies. It is followed by a no- 
nonsense prose passage on some aspect of France, its geog- 
raphy, civilization, culture, customs, manners, or history. 
On the rare occasions when diaglogue is involved in these 
reading passages, the format is that of a novel rather than of 
a play, i.e., each direct speech is introduced by a firet. _Im- 
mediately after the French prose passage comes the vo- 
cabulary for the lesson, distinctive only by the fact that 
it does not have the pronunciation of each word presented 
in bracketed phonetic symbols. Following the vocabulary, 
there is a Questionnaire in two parts: Questions on the 
Text and General Questions. Next we find a traditional, 
logical presentation of the grammar of the lesson, followed 
by Exercises on the grammar. These exercises are generally 
of the fill-in or transformation variety with translation 
from English to French being held to a reasonable mini- 
mum. The lesson is completed with a brief section called 
dialogue, seldom running over four lines, composed of two 
or three typical “useful” phrases in French, with English 
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translations given in parentheses immediately after each 
sentence. This section of the lesson, but its brevity, its 
position, and its apparent lack of direct relation to the 
structure of body of the lesson, suggests the relatively) 
small importance which the authors seem to place upon it 
and would seem to invite the teacher simply to omit it. 
In short, except for the very last part of the lesson, there 
is little to distinguish this text from many others which do 
not have the word ‘‘conversational”’ in their title. 

It would be a mistake, however, to assume that be- 
cause of its more traditional format, this book is any less 
“conversational” than others which claim the title. As a 
matter of fact, the essential principles of sound language 
learning—pattern presentation, pattern-repetition drills, 
and pattern manipulation drills—are fully exemplified in 
this text. The reading selection presents simple, effective 
patterns. The Questions on the Text require the student to 
repeat the patterns. The General Questions invite the stu 
dent to manipulate and extend the patterns by substituting 
within them one set of content-bearing words for others of 
the same class. (For instance, if the student can talk about 
the location of cities on the Seine, he can do the same for the 
Mississippi.) The student is made familiar with the struc 
tural patterns, drills on the patterns, and applies the pat 
terns by extending them to suitable new areas of expres- 
sion; explanation and grammar drills properly follow this 
important first presentation. 

By clinging to the more traditional forms of presenta 
tion, the authors have retained some very real pedagogical! 
advantages while sacrificing only the appearances oi 
modernity—which, it seems to me, is a very fair exchange 
By avoiding the dialogue form, the authors have eliminated 
the necessity of making their presentation of patterns seem 
“natural” and “lively”? and have, therefore, been able to 
grade the new material very carefully and to sever 
limit new vocabulary. Thus, in the early lessons, when 
constant work on the fundamentals of pronunciation is 
still required in language classes, “he student’s attention is 
directed to only one or two structural features and elements 
relating to them. In Lesson I, for instance, in which the 
reading selection is entitled ‘‘La France,’’ the authors use 
only the third person singular of the verb éire. By making 
use of such easy cognates as la France, la capitale, |’ Eu 
rope, etc., they need introduce only four nouns that are 
essentially new: le pays, le fleuve, la mer, and la ville. With 
two adjectives, three prepositions, the word o#, the inter- 
rogative adjective quelle, and the expression Qu’est-ce qué 
c’est que, they can put together a little paragraph on 
France, some of her cities and rivers, and establish a Ques 
tionnaire exercise based on the paragraph. Naturally, 
with this limited vocabulary and with the single ver) 
form, the passage is not written in deathless prose, but 
the paragraph is simple and the statements are accurate, 
if not very exciting. The important thing is that the student 
can find little to bother him in this lesson and he cai, 
therefore, concentrate on the structural items: the fac! 
that there are two genders in French and these genders art 
reflected in the definite and indefinite articles. It gives the 
student the opportunity to master pronunciation. By 
chosing geographical cognates, the authors have faced the 
issue of pronunciation squarely, for the student is pre 
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sented with words which look like English words but which 
are pronounced quite differently in French. The teacher can 
thus drill at the outset on the differences between English 
and French pronunciation without departing from the sub- 
stance of the lesson. 

From this beginning the authors proceed with a steady, 
slow space. They continue to use cognates, continue to 
keep new vocabulary to a minimum, continue to use words 
already learned. In Lesson 2, for instance, they use only 
the third person plural of ére as a verb form and this 
naturally brings about the presentation of the plural of 
nouns, the plural of the definite article and the partitive 
des. Il y a is introduced in Lesson 3, the first person singu- 
lar and plural of ére in Lesson 4, at which time the first 
conjugation verbs are also presented. The vocabularies, 
excluding the Easy Cognates, which are listed separately, 
seldom run over thirty items in the longest of the thirty- 
four lessons in the book. 

The grammar explanations are clear and detailed in 
their statements and are thorougly illustrated. They stay 
with the traditional viewpoints and terminology. (Linguists 
will be distressed to learn that Heise and Muller hold that 
most adjectives form their feminine singular by adding -e 
to the masculine singular, instead of stating that the mascu- 
line is formed by dropping the final consonant sound of the 
feminine.) The explanations of grammar also carefully 
compare and contrast French and English structures, 
frankly speaking of how to translate the French form or the 
English form. While such presentation is to some “mod- 
ern” views heretical, it is perfectly defensible and peda- 
gogically sound. In spite of our best direct-method efforts 
to present French grammar in terms of the structure of 
the French language alone, it is my experience that stu- 
dents consistently seem to reach their understanding of it 
by comparing French with English and by noting the 
differences. On the few occasions when it seems that such 
a comparative study has not taken place, I have discovered 
it is merely because the students simply do not express 
their observations. If such a comparative study of struc- 
tures is inevitably to take place anyway, it is cearly better 
to direct it. The exercises on the new grammar points in 
each lesson are thoughtfully prepared and the instructions 
are so precise as to make it almost impossible for a student 
to fall into serious error. Even those exercises labeled 
Translate into French are such that if the student has been 
properly drilled in the early part of the lesson, he should be 
able to translate them almost at sight. 

The fact that the text is designed for college students is 
evident in the type of material that is the subject for the 
reading selections and the questions based upon them. 
They are mature and worthy of discussion by students of 
college age. The authors evidently feel, and rightly so in 
my judgment, that the most immediate use that the student 
will have for the French language is an academic one, right 
in the college classroom. The practical vocabulary, there- 
fore, is one that equips them for this immediate work in 
more advanced classes concerning the literature and cul- 
ture of France. From this point of view, the vocabulary of 
& Conversational Introduction to French is extremely practi- 
cal. In the summer, or in a “Junior Year Abroad,” it is 
conceivable that the student will want to travel to France, 


at which time he will want to ask directions, order meals, 
hire taxis, etc. This need is less immediate and, therefore, 
it is not unreasonable to place this type of “practical” 
vocabularly in a supplemental position at the end of each 
lesson in the Dialogue. Although brief, the dialogues 
should provide a student with the basic necessary phrases 
to permit him to move easily around France while he 
experiences first-hand some of the things he has been pre- 
pared to enjoy by his study of the reading selections. In 
short, it is unlikely that students studying this book will 
say Chic alors! on all occasions, apposite and otherwise, 
but they should be able to discuss with reasonable compe- 
tence a good many of the things that college French courses 
have traditionally considered important, and they should 
be well prepared for more advanced work in the academic 
study of French. 

The text is rich in supplementary material which may 
be used to enliven a French class. It has thirty-four les- 
sons and a review lesson after each five lessions. With 
each review lesson the authors have included at least one 
song: Au clair de la lune, L’alouetie, Chevaliers de la table 
ronde, Auprés de ma blonde, etc. The text also contains six 
maps and, in the Appendix, a Supplementary Word List 
arranged according to subject: les couleurs, les parties du 
corps, etc. There is a set of native-voice tapes to accompany 
the text. The ones I have listened to are of good quality and 
paced properly for use in the language laboratory. It is 
unlikely that any teacher will be able to use all the “ex- 
tras” provided by the authors, but the material is there to 
be used by the teacher as he sees fit, and the text is so 
organized as to be easily adaptable to a variety of ap- 
proaches and teaching techniques. 

We began this review with the question: When is an 
elementary text a “conversational” text? The answer to 
the question is obvious: Only when a teacher can use it 
to get students in his class to converse. The format of the 
text is relatively unimportant in this respect since it is the 
teacher who must be responsible for the creation of any 
genuine conversation. The conversation in ‘‘conversa- 
tional” approaches is not in the textbook but in the class- 
room. The sort of text with which we contrasted A Con- 
versational Introduction to French earlier, might best be 
described as a “method” text, one which aims at indoc- 
trinating the teacher while instructing the student. Such 
a text forces the teacher to follow a prescribed method, 
allowing him little latitude, limiting his creative function 
to making a syllabus which permits him to feed the lessons 
to the students at the proper pace for effective learning. 
With the “method” text, the teacher will teach a course 
emphasizing the spoken language or else he will teach a 
course which emphasizes nothing much at all. The ‘“‘method” 
text either “works” in a given situation or it does not. 
Results are rarely indifferent. 

A Conversational Introduction to French is what might 
be called a “‘tool’”’ book, allowing a great deal of latitude 
to the teacher. The teacher’s réle with such a text is 
necessarily a creative one, the course is his to mold and to 
pattern to suit the needs of his institution and his own 
particular talents. In the hands of a teacher skilled in the 
techniques of teaching the spoken language, this book 
will be the basis for an effective “‘conversational” intro- 
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duction to French; in the hands of a “traditional’’ teacher, 
the course will become a “‘traditional” course, giving good 
traditional results. This feature is both its strength and 
its weakness. 
Harry L. BuTLER 
Franklin and Marshall College 


MoreE.ii, G., English-Italian Italian-English 
Technical Dictionary (7th edition). Firenze: 
Le Monnier, 1960, pp. xx+1525+38 plates. 
13,000 Italian lire. 


These are times when the old, conventional bilingual 
dictionaries that served the needs of the literary specialist 
and the average cultured person no longer suffice. There 
are hundreds of thousands of words pertaining to the lan- 
guage of a science and technology common to all civilized 
countries which must be taken into account, and for these 
words haphazard, approximate translations won’t do, for 
precision is of the essence in these fields. The general 
bilingual dictionary, even when it is comprehensive and 
accurately constructed, bypasses hundreds of such terms 
that have crept into the vocabulary of the man in the 
street. 

Take, for instance, automobile terminology. The car 
owner in any western country is acquainted with the general 
meaning and function of such things as spark plugs, wind- 
shield wipers, fan belts, oil gauges. If he goes a little deeper, 
he may also know of bushings, gaskets, universal joints. 
He goes abroad, to a country whose language he thinks he 
knows well, and discovers that he is thoroughly ignorant 
of this semi-technical vocabulary, which does not appear 
in the grammars and literary texts he has studied. 

Before we hastily blame the grammars and texts, let us 
recall that their function is to impart the general language, 
not the specific jargon of individual fields; also that these 
fields and their jargons have multiplied to the point where 
they are often unmanageable. 

Yet the need for translation, both oral and written, of 
these special vocabularies recurrently comes up, even in 
the life of the ordinary individual. Fortunately, the need 
is being met. Such monumental works as Lewis Sell’s 
bilingual technical dictionaries for French, Spanish and 
Portuguese, published by McGraw-Hill, are cases in 
point. 

For Italian, a language in all phases of which Americans 
are becoming more interested, Morelli’s work, now in its 
seventh edition (the first edition appeared in 1946) does a 
superb job. 

The fields covered, and well covered, include, among 
others, aeronautics, mining, railroading, motors, chemistry, 
physics, photography, electronics, medicine, hydraulics, 
carpentry, radio, geology, metallurgy, shipbuilding, re- 
frigeration, thermodynamics, television, nuclear physics, 
meterology and typography. Definitions are accurate 
clear and complete. British and American variants are uni- 
versally given (this is a very important point, and one 
generally overlooked in the average dictionary). Thirty- 
eight separate plate drawings, with bilingual nomencla- 
ture, at the end of the volume, include atomic power sta- 
tion, turbojet engine, hydraulic brake, boring machine, oil 
refinery. Other tables include abbreviations, conversion 
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factors for ail units of measure and temperature, mathe- 
matical symbols, even liters per kilometer to gallons per 
mile. The author, a member of the FIAT staff, has had the 
collaboration of dozens of Italian scientists and technicians 
in the compilation of his work. 

This book is indispensable for anyone engaged in any 
filed of science or technology involving English and 
Italian. To prove, however, that perfection is not of this 
world, we miss “‘can (or tin) opener” and the corresponding 
Italian apriscatole; on the other hand, “corkscrew” 
(cavaturacctoli) is listed. Is a corkscrew more of a technica! 
tool than a can opener? 

Mario A. PE! 

Columbia University 


Jones, FrepeERIc J., 4 Modern Italian Gram- 
mar. University of London Press Ltd. War- 
wick Square, London, E.C. 4, 1960, pp. 399. 
$5.50. David McKay Company, Inc., N. Y. 
A Modern Italian Grammar is a very interesting and 

efiective presentation of the essentials of syntax and con- 
comitant materials for a thorough study of the Italian 
language. It has been made all the more attractive by the 
inclusion of select photographic illustrations of outstanding 
architectural features and of various aspects of popular 
customs. 

The book consists of forty-two lessons, vocabulary 
(English-Italian and Italian-English) and a list of irregular 
verbs. Verb conjugations are in the lessons and do not 
appear as supplementary material at the back of the book 
Use of a verb wheel could easily fill this lacuna for those 
desiring extra verb drill. 

The text divides conveniently into two parts. Throug! 
lesson twenty-five, the vocabulary and subject matter o! 
every-day life have been utilized. Part two is a reading anc 
conversation base. Here the selections are ali drawn from 
twentieth-century Italian writers. There are eight review 
exercises, each summarizing the content of five lessons. 





Primary stress is placed on the conversational objective 
through the use by word repetition of an active vocabulary 
of some two thousand words. There is also a passive vocabu 
lary of some thirty-two hundred words to help the studen! 
in his general reading. 

A sample lesson contains syntax, vocabulary and ‘ 
reading exercise in Italian. In addition there are adequatt 
drills for practice in conversation based on this exercis 
as well as translation into Italian. The lessons are ve 
balanced, interesting and practical. 

This compact grammar, which was published in Eng 
land, seems well suited for use anywhere and should prov: 
to be a very welcome newcomer to the field of elementar 
Italian. 

LEONARD P. Kurt 

University of Buffalo 


Wu1aMm J. Parr, The Geographical and Ethn' 
Names in the ptdriks Saga. A Study in Ge 
manic Heroic Legend. Cambridge, Mass* 
chusetts: Harvard University Press, 195 
(Harvard Germanic Studies II). Pp. vit+-23 


pidriks saga is not, as one might assume from the title 
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a legendary biography or “‘saga”’ of Dietrich von Bern, but 
a compilation of prose narratives based on a wide variety 
of Germanic prose legends. Among these tales, some of 
which are only loosely attached to Dietrich, are a curious 
version of the story of Wayland the Smith, a long story 
based on the struggles between the Saxons and a Slavic 
tribe, a fragmentary summary of the theme of Waltharius, 
and a detailed and distorted treatment of Siegfried and the 
Niflungs. In contrast to the terse, sublte prose of the 
Sagas of Icelanders, or the eloquent rhetoric of Tristrams 
saga or Konungs skuggsja, the style of pidriks saga is 
awkward and wooden. The composition is also clumsy. 
Well-known motifs are repeated, confused, and distorted. 
The vulgar tone and spirit of many portions of this con- 
glomeration is completely out of keeping with the tragic 
pathos of the heroic jays from which it ultimately derives. 

And yet this ugly duckling continues to attract, to 
fascinate, to baffle and to repel students of Germanic 
poetry. Numerous attempts have been made to answer 
the question of the genesis of the compilation and the 
transmission of the matter of German heroic poetry to the 
North. In its present form the saga is Norwegian, yet the 
orientation of the originally Franconian and Burgundian 
Legends is Low Saxon, with Soest as the center about 
which much of the action revolves. One of the most fre- 
quently discussed questions is that of the relationship of 
this work to the Icelandic Vélsunga saga and the Nibe- 
lungenlied. 

In this investigation Paff undertakes to illuminate some 
of these murky problems by studying the geographic and 
ethnic names of the saga within their narrative, historical, 
geographical, and verbal contexts. Although some of his 
findings are inconclusive, he has made a considerable con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the origin and transmission 
of many sources of this saga. Some errors of judgment might 
have been avoided if the author had used the latest and 
best editions of reference works and if he had carefully 
evaluated some of the most important findings and theories 
of the many scholars who have recently occupied them- 
selves with this work. A distressingly large number of 
typographical errors escaped the proofreaders. An index is 
needed for quick reference. 

Despite these shortcomings, Paff’s study is both stimu- 
lating and valuable. The method is sound, and the book 
testifies to the erudition and energy of its author. A re- 
vised, corrected, and expanded edition would be a truly 
major contribution not only to our understanding of 
pidriks saga but also to our knowledge of Germanic heroic 
legend in the vicissitudes of its oral and written transmis- 
sion throughout the centuries. 

PAvuL SCHACH 

University of Nebraska 


Lutu Ler, The Latin Elements in English 
Words: A Handbook of Derivation with a 
Section On Greek and Latin in Technical 
Terms. New York: Exposition Press, 1959. 
- Exposition-University Book. Pp. 60. 
33.00. 


This useful little handbook is the result of many years 
of teaching and research by a woman who, though now re- 


tired, has dedicated her life to the teaching of Latin in the 
high school and to the proving of the conviction and fact 
that Latin can be an effective instrument for the mastery 
of English. Certainly this is the kind of “practical” ma- 
terial that persuades many in this age of scientific fact 
and practical utilitarianism. 

Miss Lulu Lee’s intention was to present the public 
with a handsome book that would be useful for the general 
interested reader as well as for the student of language. 
Needless to say, such interest and usefulness is even more 
warranted now with the ever-increasing addition of scien- 
tific terminology to our everyday vocabulary. Miss Lee’s 
book cannot be compared for completeness with the 
thorough exposition of Professor Oscar Nybakken’s Greek 
and Latin in Scientific Terminology (Ames Iowa: Iowa 
State College Press, 1959), but is much more complete than 
George F. Steffanides’s Syllabus of Scientific Terminology 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Cosmos Press, Inc., 1956. Second 
Edition), which is limited to Greek derivations only. 

In her first section the author covers “Deriving English 
Words from Latin” by discussing Latin in English, Latin 
and English plural nouns, Latin roots of English words, 
English prefixes and suffixes from Latin, rules for spelling 
words derived from Latin, and concludes with a list of 
Latin-derived words that are often misspelled. 

The second, briefer section of the book is concerned with 
Greek and Latin elements in English technical terms and 
includes a listing of roots, prefixes, suffixes, and long word 
combinations. 

The reader should be warned that much material listed 
by Miss Lulu Lee as Latin or included under the category 
“Greek and Latin” is Greek in origin and not Latin. 
Though it used to be said that much of Greek came into 
English through Latin, this is certainly no longer true. 
Many modern scientific terms are directly derived from 
Greek without the aid of Latin. Perhaps it would have 
been useful and wise for the author to have indicated 
clearly by an asterisk those “Latin” words in her lists 
which are unashamedly Greek. This would have been 
scientifically more sound and pedagogically more accurate. 

In spite of these criticisms, The Latin Elements in Eng- 
lish Words is a book that should be required reading in every 
high school Latin course and even in every elementary 
college Latin course. The Latin Elements in English Words 
could very profitably be used in English class and could 
very usefully be employed with some modifications in 
Romance languages classes. 

Surely all language teachers will congratulate Miss Lulu 
Lee’s noble effort and will appreciate this valuable aid to 
language study. 

Joun E. REXINE 

Colgate University 


DonaLp C. SWANSON, Modern Greek Studies in 
the West: A Critical Bibliography of Studies 
on Modern Greek Linguistics, Philology, and 
Folklore in Languages other than Greek. New 
York: The New York Public Library, 1960. 
Pp. 93. $2.75. 


Modern Greek Studies in the West will fill a long overdue 
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need in modern Greek bibliographical studies. As the title 
clearly indicates, the compi'er has sought to provide a 
critical bibliography of all books and articles on modern 
Greek studies published by Western scholars. In addition 
to French, German, English, and Italian materials, this 
bibliography includes several articles and books written 
by Hungarian, Rumanian, and Slavic scholars. Notable for 
its absence is a bibliography of books and articles by Greek 
scholars in Greek. Admittedly, the Greek material would 
constitute over one half the total number of bibliographical 
items. The author bemoans the fact that this Greek bib- 
liography could not have been included because “‘it is 
almost impossible to print Greek in this country” (p. 5). He 
has thus missed a magnificent opportunity to give us a 
complete modern Greek studies bibliography. Greek is still 
being printed in this country, though surely at high rates, 
but even if this was not financially feasible, what about 
the use of trasliteration and/or translation of the Greek 
titles? Unfortunately, for Professor Swanson the rich 
treasures of modern Greek literature are ignored, as if to 
assume that there is no modern Greek literature of con- 
sequence /a blatant fallacy) or that modern literature does 
not or should not form a legitimate part of modern Greek 
studies. This reviewer finds the omission of a critical bib- 
liography pertaining to modern Greek literary studies 
puzzling. 

Appropriately enough, this bibliographical compilation 
contains an introduction which covers in general the fields 
of linguistics, Vulgar Byzantine literature, modern popular 
literature (by this Swanson means folk drama, folk tales, 
folk songs, myths or traditions, proverbs and riddles), and 
modern Greek folklore. In his section on method Professor 
Swansen clearly indicates that his bibliography attempts 
to record systematically and accurately publications in 
languages other than Greek from about 1860 to the present. 
Books are first listed and then articles. These divisions 
are each subdivided into the four sub-headings covering 
Linguistics, Vulgar Byzantine texts, Popular Literature, 
and Folklore. There are further subdivisions within the 
sub-headings as these are appropriate to the subject, and 
the material within any given section is arranged chrono- 
logically. 

Excluded from this bibliography are materials on other 
languages or cultures in modern Greece, materials on Greek 
influence on other cultures and languages, and travel 
books. 

There can be no question but that Professor Swanson has 
rendered modern Greek studies (excluding recent modern 
Greek literature and the subjects indicated above) an 
invaluable service. His bibliography is judiciously, thoro- 
ughly, and meticulously done. His inclusion of references 
to reviews of all books (wherever possible) is a special fea- 
ture which deserves noting and commendation. 

For a highly workable, authoritative, and dependable 
bibliography of over 1000 items, the student of modern 
Greek will now find Swanson’s bibliography an indispen- 
sable starting-point for modern Greek studies and an in- 
valuable research tool for advanced Greek studies. Modern 
Greek Studies ir. ‘'1e West is indeed another pioneering effort 
of Professor Swanson of the University of Minnesota, 
whose Vocabulary of Modern Spoken Greck (reviewed in 


MLJ, XLIV, October 1960, pp. 285-286) continues to make 


a deep jmpression on modern Greek studies. 
Joun E. REXINE 
Colgate University 


KENNEDY, ARTHUR G., AND SANDS, DONALD B.., 
A Concise Bibliography for Students of Eng- 
lish. Fourth edition. Stanford Press, 1960, 
xi+467 pp. $5, paper bound. 


In the title of the Kennedy-Sands Bibliography the 
word “‘Concise’”’ must be understood to refer to the indi 
vidual titles listed and not the whole work. For, of the four 
or five such guides for students of English, this is the fullest 
and completest. It lists 4757 items and leaves regular|\ 
spaced white space for 681 additional, new items as the; 
appear. However selective other guides are and have been, 
the Kennedy Guide from its beginning in 1940 has adhered 
faithfully to the principle of completeness and chronological 
arrangement whenever the latter was possible. The fault o! 
the selective tvpe is scantiness and, often, the judgment of 
the selecting ed.tor standing between the student and th: 
ever-widening field. The fault of the Kennedy-Sands typx 
is confusion or fatigue from over-fullness. Students have to 
face the total field ultimately; why not place it conveniently 
in their hands right away? With a much larger subject 
index, this bibliography may command the field. 

The fourteen major divisions (or ‘“‘Chapters’’) are made 
according to subject-matter. These are well broken down 
further into 228 categories which fall into rough chrono 
logical order when appropriate (e.g. periods for English 
Literature and English Language). In each 
however, the items are arranged chronologically according 
to date of publication of the work itself—after bibliog- 
raphies, lists, and encyclopedic reference works have been 
taken care of in a small group at the beginning. 

Mr. Sands lists six modifications of the third edition, the 


category, 


most important of which concern a spectacular expansion 
The fourth edition has three times as many listed items 
It has four times as many categories as the third, and nin« 
times as many as the original edition of 1940. Of such is 
the kingdom of English scholarship. 
WILLARD H. Bonner 
University of Buffalo 


Sruons, J. Albion. Namur: La Procure, 1959 
Pp. 176. 


In paperback, Albion, which takes its name from one 0 
the many children of Neptune, is the first in a series of 
manuals designed for use by Belgian school children who 
are beginning their formal study of English. The format is 
well planned with an emphasis on practical aspects of the 
spoken language. Nevertheless. the approach taken is 4 
mixture of traditional and modern. 

An introductory section is devoted to the presentation 
of the international phonetic alphabet and principles oi 
pronunciation in English. The main body of the text is 
divided into thirty lessons (each averaging three pages 
following a general plan. The point of departure for each 
lesson is a photographic study of some aspect of the life and 
activity of the Websters, a middle-class English family. 4 
pronunciation drill introduces words and phrases, with their 
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French equivalent listed, pertinent to a full description of 
the picture under consideration. For quick and easy refer- 
ence, the section on grammar, explained in French, is set 
apart in a frame. The exercises, constructed to apply points 
of grammar included in the lesson, are quite varied, but 
in addition to whatever type used always contain dictations 
and translations from French into English and vice versa. 
After every sixth lesson, there is a review comprising a sec- 


tion on phonetics, questions relating to the grammar al- | 


ready covered, phrases and idioms, and exercises. The 
sections following the main text contain short passages in 
prose and poetry for memorization or translation, a general] 
outline of verb patterns in English, and a French-English, 
English-French vocabulary. 

Albion is an excellent text. Any teacher of languages 
would profit from a close study of it. However, its major 
attraction should be for those people engaged in teaching a 
foreign language on the elementary school level. Albion is 
not a “‘new-fangled”’ text. It does show, nevertheless, a 
complete grasp of the basic components of the psychology 
of language learning. 

GEORGE B. DANIEL 

University of North Carolina 


Hotton, J. S., Kine, P. E., MATHIEU, G., AND 
PonnD, K. S. Sound Language Teaching: The 
State of the Art Today. New York: University 
Publishers, 1961, pp. xi+249, $5.50. 


This volume which covers practically every known aspect 
concerning language laboratory teaching is divided into 
three parts: I. ““Techno-Logic” by Paul E. King; II. “A 
Guide to Sound-Labmanship” by Gustave Mathieu and 
J. S. Holton; and III. “Oral Fundamentals” by Karl S. 
Pond. 

Part I has a very impartial presentation of the benefits 
and pitfalls on every imaginable phase of the language 
laboratory, including design, kinds, equipment, and ad- 
ministration. The only often-repeated statement which I 
challenge is that discipline problems and the damaging of 
equipment arise solely from poor programming. At the 
beginning of the year students are quite intrigued by the 
new equipment, and of course they will turn on and play 
with all controls on tape or disc recorders. Furthermore, 
many students like to work with their hands, for they 
must be occupied simultaneously both mentally and 
physically. Usually they are unaware that they are playing 
with earphone cords or controls. 

Part II consists of practical exercises for use in the 
classroom and the lab. In addition to some new material, 
it incorporates verbatim the booklet Suggestions for Teach- 
ing. Foreign Languages by the Audio-Lingual Method: A 
Manual for Teachers. 

Part III is concerned with proper classroom manage- 
ment and techniques, including criteria for textbook selec- 
tion, realistic goals for the first-year course, taped drills 
for use in the classroom and in the laboratory, how to plan 
a weekly program for a first-year high school course, and 
objective oral testing. 

In the lab exercises presented in Part III, Prof. Pond 
Suggests the use of a partial translation drill. Any kind of 
a partial translation drill should be avoided because it 


mixes two languages in the same sentence. Such a phe- 
nomenon is psychologically unsound because it merely 
confuses the student by its unnaturalness. Instead of this 
drill, a pattern substitution dril] would be more appropriate. 
Although a full translation drill is all right to insure under- 
standing of meaning, and of course it may be necessary 
with college students, again it would be better to use a 
tense substitution drill. 

Or to give two sentences in the present tense which the 
student can combine into one sentence. 

Supplementing the three parts are 100 “typical ques- 
tions most often asked about language labs.’’ They are 
answered by a direct cross-index, which is an invaluable 
aid to a hurried reader. A glossary of audio-lingual and 
laboratory jargon follows the 100 questions. 

Some items are discussed two or more times within the 
volume, each time by a different author. For example, all 
four authors present chapters on oral testing. Both Mathieu 
and Pend present audio-lingual exercises for the laboratory 
and the classroom. The unfortunate aspect is that there 
is no standard terminology for the types of exercises pre- 
sented. The fact that both men present a variety of dif- 
ferent laboratory exercises, however, proves to the teacher 
that there is no one proper exercise for every problem pre- 
sented for solution. Herein lies one of the values of this 
book. 

In summary, this work presents in one volume what has 
previously been presented in separate bulletins and articles 
besides new material. It is highly recommended for a 
course on language laboratory techniques, and it is a 
valuable addition to every language teacher’s bookshelf. 

FRANK PauL BENWELL 

State University of South Dakota 


VON HEISELER, BERNT, Léndliche Wéinter- 
komédie. Edited by Erich G. Budde. New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1961. 
Pp. viit+126+xxxviii. $2.60. 


Although there is no indication for which level of lan- 
guage instruction this text is intended or on what level it 
has been used, it would appear best suited for the inter- 
mediate level. What may recommend this three-act play 
by Heiseler as a text for second-year college classes is its 
alive language, a fairly simple style and its manageable 
length. The burdens, worries, needs as they attend the 
daily life of the immediate post-war days and years provide 
a realistic setting although everything in this setting is very 
much a part of the small world. The word ‘‘Komédie” in 
the title wishes, no doubt, to convey this aspect. For the 
student who has to concentrate on language learning 
rather than on literary features this type of play may have 
its advantage. Notes, questions and a carefully compiled 
vocabulary will facilitate the task of the learner. 

The simplicity of the play has, to be sure, its moments 
of charm, and perhaps one could, partially, agree with the 
editor that it is “a refreshing and welcome departure from 
the ironic and sinister nihilism, the involved symbolism and 
the drab existentialism which underlies the philosophy of 
so many other contemporary writers’”—one could agree if 
the qualities of characters, situations and solution did not 
have that touch of the insignificant which always threatens 
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to turn simplicity into triviality and make charm look like 
a pose. This is the danger against which the teacher in the 
treatment of this play must guard and if he succeeds, the 
purposes of language study will be well served through the 
material of a lively dramatic episode. 
Otro K. LIEpKE 
Hamilton College 


Hucu, Ricarpa, Der Fall Deruga. Edited by 
Marianne Zerner, Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1961. Pp. x+194. 


This somewhat abridged text of Ricarda Huch’s work 
is—what the editor calls—‘‘a civilized, humane ‘crime’ 
story” of a mercy killing. Largely through a courtroom 
scene, actions and motives are gradually revealed, allowing 
us to see and understand more and more the character of 
the main figure and giving us sharp glimpses of the others. 
Structure, plot, character portrayal and style possess the 
literary qualities that fully support the choice of this story 
for instructional purposes. From the point of view of lan- 
guage teaching, it can be said that the abridgements have 
been carefully considered and skillfully done and have pro- 
duced a text that provides good material for second-year 
college ciasses. Perhaps this book would be most rewarding 
to students and teachers when it can be used for fast reading 
or outside reading some time after the reading skill is far 
enough advanced for such assignments. Slow reading, short 
assignments would not get the best results out of this text. 

The predominance of direct discourse on various levels 
of speaking—forma! and informal speech, public state- 
ments, private conversation—including the reflective man- 
ner, the factual report and the light tone produces a very 
lively pattern of language. Occasional] descriptive passage 
and indirect discourse add enough variety to keep the style 
of the narrative from becoming too one-sided. Because of 
these linguistic qualities the text offers also extensive possi- 
bilities for oral work. The ten to twenty questions that the 
appendix supplies for each chapter offer some help toward 
such oral work but with the dramatic plot and intriguing 
characters of this story there should be no problem in find- 
ing good topics for conversation. The work, moreover, even 
though abridged, lends itself quite well to comments on 
literary features, and the introduction has some useful 
remarks in this respect. The student will find the vocabu- 
lary quite complete but he may momentarily wonder why 
certain words are starred—he will, no doubt, detect the 
reason soon enough. 

O1To K. LIEDKE 

Hamilton College 


An den Wind geschrieben. Lyrik der Freiheit. 
Gedichte der Jahre 1933-1945. Gesammellt, aus- 
gewahlt und eingeleitet von Manfred Schlosser 
unter Mitarbeit von Hans-Rolf Ropertz, Agora, 
eine humanistische Schriftenrethe, Band 13/14. 


This anthology, containing the verse of German victims 
of Hitler’s persecution, is not the first of its kind but up to 
now the best and most comprehensive among them, aside 
from Rudolf Fehlmayer’s collection Dein Herz ist deine 
Heimat which was restricted to Austrian poets. I would 
not say it is the final word; but it is together with Fehl- 
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mayer’s selection basic for any research. The bibliography 
and the biographical sketches accompanying the anthology 
—the latter read like a martyrology—are very useful and 
valuable because they are conscientiously compiled. 

It does not reflect very favorably on the great German 
publishers who throw a lot of cheap stuff on the market 
nowadays that they left this debt of spiritual restitution 
to the two students who bravely started the Schriftenrethe 
“Agora.” They consider this book justly its crowning 
achievement. 

This reviewer hesitated to recommend or to criticize the 
anthology because he is represented in it with three poems. 
He gave in to the urgent request of the publishers only be- 
cause the book does not simply merit high respect but 
should be read over and over again to refresh our memory 
The resistance against the Eichmann-trial in large groups of 
the world’s population has shown the need for this. Hitler's 
unspeakable crime is beyond punishment but to forget it 
—after a short period of 16 years—is criminal. 

I was not overjoyed about the selection of my own poems. 
I had hoped some of my nostalgic Austrian poems which 
are well known, at least in Austria, would have been chosen 
as proof that ‘“‘Heimatsgefiihl” grows better in exile than 
at home. This sentimental side (in Schiller’s sense) is rather 
neglected in the anthology. Muschg correctly said in Die 
serstorte deutsche Literatur that the best poems on the 
German language were written in exile, obviously out of 
this nostalgic emotion. But, of course, the editors had to 
make all the voices heard—the agony of the jailed, the 
tortured, the executed singers—not only the voice of the 
German lyrical exile from 1933 to 1945. 

The editors were indeed entitled to choose the poems 
they needed in view cf the organization of the book. And 
more than personal taste and literary value are involved 
here. These issues were of minor importance in the face of 
the brutality of the Nazi terror. The crude cry and the im- 
passioned shout of impotent outrage to a merciless heaven 
were to be registered as well as the more subdued voices 
whose prosody remained immaculate. And even those poets 
expressed their emotions now in a way which went straight 
to the heart. Felix Grafe, a friend of Hofmannsthal, who is 
unfortunately missing in this register of heart-break, a 
refined poet whose small output appealed only to the con- 
noisseurs, changed under the impact of the hour; he died 
as a member of the underground on the gallows in Vienna 
The same end had Albrecht Haushofer, whose Moabiter 
Sonnette are well known, and Roman Scholz, an Augus- 
tinian monk. His prayer, written in a prisoner’s cell, maj 
be quoted as a testimony of unshakable faith stronger than 
a thousand sermons: 


“Du bist die Kraft, durch die ich alles trage. 
Du bist die Wahrheit, die ich mutig sage. 
Du bist das Leben, das ich siihnend gebe. 
Du bist der Tod, aus dem ich ewig lebe.” 


The preface mentions the “innere Emigration,” a term 
invented apologetically by those authors who neither re- 
treated into hostile silence nor resisted openly but cot- 
tinued publishing although on neutral subjects. A man like 
Werner Bergengriin does not belong in that category. He's 
here included with five poems among which “Die Liige’ 
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vehemently denounces Nazi hypocrisy and demagoguery. 
But why is Friedrich Georg Jiinger’s poem “Der Mohn” 
missing which forcefully attacked Hitler for the same 
reason? 

On the other hand, it is very deserving that the verse of 
the younger adherents of the “George-Kreis,” less well 
known than Wolfskehl and Morwitz, are shown. George 
and his circle are frequently accused of having been spiritual 
road-builders of National-Socialism which is understand- 
able when we think of Neumann’s or Ernst Bertram’s en- 
thusiasms for Hitler. Yet, we should not forget that Count 
Stauffenberg was also close to George. 

Why should we teachers of German in the United States 
be particularly interested in this book? I can only point to 
my classroom experience which indicates that it is impor- 
tant to have an anthology like An den Wind geschrieben in 
our college and high school libraries and that we make the 
most use of it in our instruction. The apathy and ignorance 
of the average student in those matters is appalling. When 
I used Inge Scholl's Die weisse Rose as a text book, I found 
that, during three years, hardly any student un ‘erstood 
the reference to the battle of Stalingrad made in the book. 
In a course in German composition, a senior, writing on the 
Eichmann-trial took the position in defense of this monster, 
that he not only followed orders but that there was a dif- 
ferent code of law in war times according to which he acted 
legitimately. 

The title of the anthology I consider a flaw. It is too 
pretentious and affected. A simpler title would have been 
more appropriate. Furthermore, the title is ambiguous. If 
it would express futility, it is ill chosen because many of the 
poems are of an amazing strength in the face of such ex- 
treme adversity, full of confidence that Hitler’s day was 
passing. And were they really addressed to the wind, or 
were they merely sent out as a “Flaschenpost”? Didn’t 
they reach their public? What more proof do we need 
than the fact that the book was issued in a second edition? 

But these are minor, subjective objections. We, in the 
academic world, should be proud of the energy and sin- 
cerity of the student-editors who compiled this anthology 
with such tremendous industry. 

ERNST WALDINGER 

Skidmore College 


LANGELLIER, ALICE, Lectures pour conversa- 
tions, American Book Company (New York, 
1960), pp. x, 197. $2.50. 


This intermediate text is divided into two sections: 
Part I consists of 15 selections written by Mme. Langellier, 
each of about two pages in length, which are primarily con- 
cerned with students and their activities, while Part IT in- 
cludes 15 extracts, also of about two pages each, taken from 
standard authors. Ample exercises accompany each selec- 
tion. 

The editor states that her aim is double: in Part I, “to 
present those characters and situations which should appeal 
to the student’s own interests and for which he can find near 
equivalents in his own daily life’; in Part II, to offer in 
each of the 15 chapters a literary passage which is “linked 
in theme to the corresponding selection in Part One, estab- 
lishing a link, as it were, between life and literature.” 
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The student-oriented themes in Part I discuss a day in 
an appliance shop, a bavarde on the telephone, friendly 
paysans in Auvergne, a woman shopping all day but buying 
only a pair of stockings, a family’s vacation, an absent- 
minded artist, a sickness, a student’s correspondence, at 
the restaurant, and generally much talk about jobs and 
careers. These compositions are deftly written, amiable, 
and frequently humorous. The type of student presented, 
however, is a neutral individual, concerned about little 
more than badinage and jobs. I remember, as an alumnus 
of le jardin du Luxembourg, that students in Paris fre- 
quently discuss literature, philosophy, religion, God, love, 
and politics, politics, politics. I believe that, fortunately, 
these subjects appeal also to the American student. 

The second aim of this text, ‘‘to establish a link between 
life and literature,” is incomprehensible to me in general 
and especially in this book, since Part I, a product of the 
author-editor’s imagination, is literature. Furthermore, the 
link between corresponding chapters in each Part is usually 
too strained in theme or tenuous in thought and mood to 
justify any connection between them. (Compare Chapters 
III-VII, XII-XV in both Parts.) 

Aside from these limitations Lectures pour Conversations 
has many positive qualities. The vocabulary in Part I is well 
chosen, the language idiomatic, and the tone lively; the ex- 
cerpts in Part II, even though only two pages in length, 
present fairly well-rounded passages, both in thought and 
action. The copious exercise material following each of the 
30 reading selections is uniformly excellent and imagina- 
tive: A, Questions sur texte; B, Ex. de vocabulaire (give op- 
posites, synonyms, change tense or person in a given pas- 
sage, fill-in blanks with appropriate words or expressions 
from text); C, Ex. de conversation (supply either questions 
or answers in a conversation; form questions: Demandez 4 
un (ou une) camarade... ; transform a text into dialogue 
form); D, Questions générales (usually related to, but ex- 
panding, text); and EF, Sujets de compositions écrites ou 
orales. All of these exercises fully justify the editor’s state- 
ment that they make the student read the text repeatedly 
and carefully. 

The glossary is good. I found only the following signifi- 
cant omissions: aspirateur (p. 15); no explanation of French 
shoe sizes 39 and 37 (p. 37); faire un stage (p. 49); la houille 
blanche (p. 72); pylénes (p. 73); elle ne laura pas volé (p. 
80); éruc, referring to existentialism (p. 85), translated in 
glossary as trick, gadget; bien m’en a pris (p. 98); nuit de 
sabbat (p. 152). 

In summary, this text is not a book of literature, but, 
as its title indicates, it could serve as a basis for conversa- 
tions. The exercise material is exceptionally good. 

GERALD A. BERTIN 

Rutgers University 


Luts Patés Matos. Poesia, 1915-1956. Intro- 
duction by Federico de Onfs. San Juan, 
Puerto Rico: Ediciones de la Universidad de 
Puerto Rico, 1957. 


Although Luis Palés Matos is undoubtedly Puerto Rico’s 
finest contemporary poet, it is now that for the first time 
we have in print, if not all the product of his work, at least 
sufficient samples (112 poems) of all his epochs and aspects 
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which give the reader a comprehensive view of the quality 
of the poet’s creative genius. 

Professor de Onis’ idiosyncratic scholarship is once 
again evidenced in his noteworthy “Introduccién.” He out- 
lines for us a panoramic vista of the life and works of a 
man, who like the real genius should be, lived unpreten- 
tiously. In the Introduction not only do we find de Onfs’ 
views, but direct quotations from respectable critics such as 
Amado Alonso, Angel Valbuena Prat, Tomas Blanco, Mar- 
got Arce de Vazquez and Gustavo Agrait in relation to 
Palés Matos. At the time of publication of this volume the 
poet was reaching the age of 60, but according to de Onis, 
this fact “ne quiere decir que haya terminado la capacidad 
creadora de Palés, puesto que su vida esté atin lejos de su 
terminacién....”’ Ironically enough, Palés Matos died 
two years later. 

Palés Matos’ coniribution to literature was mainly 
known around the world, and most particularly in Spanish- 
speaking countries for his poems of Negro themes (poemas 
afroantillanos). Aithough critics and readers have agreed 
and probably will agree that his greatest value lies in these 
poems of the A/froantillean poetic school, he also authored 


another type which some have called poesta blanca, and still 
others poesia pura. Now that we have a collection of his 
work in one volume we can have a clear picture not only of 
the alleged nativism or regionalism of his poetry, but also 
of the universality and the permanence of his work. 

In relation to his poetry as a whole, Professor de Onis 
points out that “ha sido dificil apreciarla en conjunto porque 
se mueve entre extremosé entre el barroquismo y el prosatsmo, 
la emocién y la ironta, lo esptritual y lo ftsico, lo soviado y lo 
real, lo exdtico y lo local, todo el cual es en él uno y lo mismo.” 

Over 90 items are included in the solid bibliography fol 
lowing the Introduction, although those of us who are stu 
dents of Palés Matos’ poetry and the movement he belongs 
to as a whole, would have liked to see other inclusions. 

The University of Puerto Rico ought to be strongly com- 
mended for sponsoring this handsomely presented and most 
welcomed publication, which as an indispensable work, 
should be in the library of every serious student of Spanish 
American literature. 

WALDEMAR MATIAS 

Instituto de Idiomas Yazigi 

Sdo Paulo, SP, Brasil 


NCHSTR 


The annual meeting of the National Council 


of High School Teachers of Russian was held 
June 24, 1961 at University High School of the 
University of Chicago. 








